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Members of the Hopkins community gathered on the Beach to throw colors in celebration of the arrival of spring. See Page A4. 


The Freddie Gray case: a year in review 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 
News & Features Editor 


“We realize that 2015 
has. defined American 
policing and its future 
in a very different way,” 
Baltimore Police Commis- 
sioner Kevin Davis said at 


_a recent Foreign Affairs 


Symposium (FAS) panel 
on policing on March 22. 

Tuesday marked one 
year since the arrest of 
Freddie Gray, 


AC 


one week er 
severe spinal cord in- 
jury sparked more than 
a week of both. peaceful 
and violent protesting 
that gained national at- 
tention. 


Spring 
Fair looks 


to one-up 


last year 


By MELISSA CHANG 
For The News-Letter 


As the 45th annual 
Spring Fair approaches, 
students are anticipating 
the additions to the week- 
end’s festivities. soe 

Co-chairs Amelia Ga- 
vurin and Jordan Scharf 
elaborated on the many 
ways they think this 
year’s fair will improve. 

“Every year we try to 
one-up what we did last 
year,” Scharf said. 

The food at Spring Fair 
has always been one of its _ 
most popular attractions. 
Sophomore Rohith Bhet- 
hanabotla recalls some of 
his favorite dishes from 
past years. 

-“You always want 


a_ 25-year- 


_ mattered was 1 


to make sure you get 


the chicken on a stick. 


_ heart-stopping 


=08 
3 ’ 
i . 
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There are fried oreos, 
alligators, all kinds of 
nachos 
and a fill-your-own soda 
station,” he said. “It’s a_ 


weekend when you glad- 


ly just kill your whole 
diet or workout routine.” 
Ser SPRING FAIR, pace A4 


The issue of police mis- 
conduct, which has been 
under increased scrutiny 
since the death of Michael 
Brown in Ferguson, Mo. 
in 2014, came to a head in 
Baltimore last April. 

“We're the nation’s 
eighth largest police de- 
partment,” Davis said, 
“and for far too many 
years, our agency, like 
other agencies that strug- 
gle with violence, really 
turned into a one-dimen- 


A ducing 
violence.” 

The FAS panel was 
part of the larger con- 
versation surrounding 
police brutality and race 
relations in Baltimore 


that began after Gray’s 


sional police department 


death. One year later, 
The News-Letter revisits 
Gray’s arrest, the upris- 
ing, the surge in crime 
and the ongoing trials. 


The Arrest 


Gray was arrested on 
the morning of April 12 
after running from three 
police officers who were 
patrolling the area on 
bikes. 

According to former 


Deputy Commissioner 


the three officers, 
tenant Brian Rice, made 
eye contact with Gray and 
another individual at 8:39 
a.m. and both men began 


running. 


Gray ran two blocks | 


before he was stopped 


Professors analyze 
Panama Papers scandal 


By AMY HAN 
Staff Writer 


The Panama Papers, a 
set of 11.5 million docu- 
ments, emails and data- 
base files, have been at the 
center of international at- 
tention since being leaked 
on April 3 to the German 
newspaper Siiddeutsche 
Zeitung.. is 

The papers are consid- 
ered to be the biggest data 
leak in history and reveal 
the offshore holdings of 
politicians, businessmen, 
criminals and celebrities 
‘that Panamanian law firm 
Mossack Fonseca had 
concealed. 

Hiding income in off- 
shore bank accounts to 
evade taxes is illegal in 
most countries, but loop- 
holes exist. The wealthy 
and influential have 
turned to law firms like 
Mossack Fonseca to cre- 
ate and invest in shell 
companies outside their 
home countries to avoid 
taxation. 

While these types of 
businesses are not offi- 
cially illegal, some argue 
that they have contrib- 
uted to growing global 
income inequality. — - 

According to Anton 
Korinek, 
professor of economics, 


i 


Y 


an assistant - 


the hidden wealth of the 
world’s: top 0.1 percent 
lies in tax havens like 
Panama and the British 
Virgin Islands and Swit- 
zerland. 

“Around the world, 
there has been this really 
small class of the super- 
connected and_ super- 
wealthy who have man- 
aged to come up with a 
number of different ways 
encouraged by low, tax 
paradises like Panama to 
shield their wealth from 
taxes,” Korinek said. 

He continued to de- 


scribe this taxation loop- 


hole. 
“One part of the in- 
crease in wealth at the 
See PANAMA, pace A5 


and arrested. Officers 
found a knife on Gray’s 
person during the arrest, 
but as Mayor Stephanie 
Rawlings-Blake explained 
a week later that finding 


did not necessarily justify | 


their pursuit of him. 

“We know that having 
a knife is not necessarily 
a crime. It is not neces- 
sarily probable cause to 
chase someone,” Rawl- 
ings-Blake said. 

Rodriguez said that- 
Gray did not resist arrest, 


By CLAIRE FOX 
Staff Writer ~ 


_ This year’s Foreign Af- 
fairs Symposium (FAS) 
concluded with a talk 
hosted by the founders of 
World Bicycle Relief (WBR), 
an international non-profit 
that provides bicycles to 
citizens in rural areas of 
developing countries. 

Leah and Frederick 
“RK.” Day were honored 
with the Anne Smeding- 
hoff Award, which com- 
memorates Smedinghoff, 
Class of 2009, a former FAS 
Executive Director, who 
was killed by a suicide 
bombing in Afghanistan in 
2013. The event was held in 
Mudd Hall on Aprit 7. 

The Smedinghoff: 
Award honors an individ- 
ual’s commitment to the 
Hopkins alumna’s values 
of education, develop- 
ment and global harmony. 
-Smedinghoff was killed 
while delivering books 
to underprivileged chil- 
dren. Junior Jack Laylin, 
Executive Director of FAS, 
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New Tesla model unveiled _ 


Read all about the 
release of Tesla’s 
~ new and affordable 
electric car. 
SCITECH, PAGE B7 
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Voter turnout triples 
in SGA Exec. election 


By ROLLIN HU 
Staff Writer 


The results for the 2016 
Student Government As- 
sociation (SGA) Execu- 
tive Board elections were 
released Tuesday after- 
noon. 

Current Executive Vice 
President Charlie Green 
was elected Executive 
President with 591 votes. 
Candidates Liam Haviv 
and John Hughes tied for 
second place, both earn- 
ing 273 votes. 

For Executive Vice 
President, current Soph- 
omore Class President 
Anna Du won with 784 
votes, followed by junior 
Christina Kilgariff with 


| 316 votes. 


Sophomore Class Sen- 

ator John Tycher won the 
Executive Treasurer elec- 
tion unopposed, with 779 
votes. 
The race for Execu- 
tive Secretary was com- 
posed of only write-in 
candidates after junior 
Chris Beckmann with- 
drew from the race last 
Thursday. Junior Andy 
Kim won with 166 votes, 
followed by Junior Class 
Senator Adelaide Mor- 
phett with 159 votes. 

This year’s Executive 
Board elections had a to- 


tal of 1371 voters, which 


versity’s undergraduate 
population. This turnout 
was triple last year’s 458 
voters, representing 8.6 
percent of students. 

Green, the winner of 
the Executive President 
election, is excited to 
serve the student body. 

“T am extremely ex- 
cited to serve as Execu- 
tive President during 
my final year at Hopkins 
and could not think of 
another way I would 
rather contribute to the 
Hopkins community,” 
Green wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “I am 
confident that our team 
will carry out what we 
agreed to during cam- 
paigning.” 

Andy Kim, the winner 
of the Executive Secretary 
election, expressed grati- 
tude for this opportunity 
and was happy that the 
election was competitive. 

“Ym super grateful 
that I get to have a chance 
to serve the school. I feel 
like going into my senior 
year, I owe it to Hopkins 
that I do as much as I 
can to make this cam- 
pus a better place,” Kim 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “The one 
other thing that I am 
very grateful for is that 
we had a competitive 
election... 1 think this 


Sree 


LEON SANTHAKUMAR/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Leah and F.K. Day discussed poverty relief through bicycle donations. 


spoke about Smeding- 
hoff’s legacy to the sym- 
posium before presenting 
the award to its recipients. 
“Anne embodies every- 
thing FAS stands for and 
her presence will never be 
forgotten by our staff,” he 
said. “Without Anne, FAS 
would not have discov- 
ered the incredible work 
of World Bicycle Relief.” 
WBR | strives to im- 
prove access to education, 


healthcare and economic 
opportunities in rural ar- 
eas, particularly in Africa, 
by increasing the avail- 
ability of transportation. 

According to Leah Day, 
access to bicycles will pro- 
vide people with more op- 
portunities for work and 
travel. 

“We're in this to mo- 
bilize people through 


the power of bicycles,” — 


SEE FAS, PAGE A5 - 


M. Lax wins homecoming game 
Hopkins celebrates their lacrosse team’s — 


homecoming victory. 
SPORTS, PAGE B12 


Blue Jay statue ’s shield stolen 


On Monday, Campus Safety and Security © 
reported the vandalism, and the shield 
was returned on Wednesday. | 

_/NEWS, PAGE A2 
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COURTESY OF ZOYA KHALIL 


The statue was damaged two days before the shield was stolen. 


By SHERRY KIM 
Staff Writer 


Campus Safety and 
Security confirmed that 
the shield from the Blue 
Jay statue outside the 
Fresh Food Café (FFC) 
was stolen at 12:45 p.m. 
on Monday. The perpe- 
trators have been identi- 
fied, and the shield has 
been returned. 

Mark Long, Campus 
Safety and Security In- 
vestigations Lieutenant, 
gave a statement on the 
status of the investiga- 
tion. 

“JHU Campus Safety 
and Security has identi- 
fied three individuals 
who have said they were 
responsible for removing 
the shield,” Long said. 
“The Campus Safety and 
Security investigati 
is over. The shield has 
been recovered. The case 
has been referred to the 
Dean of Student Life’s of- 
fice, who will investigate 
to determine if a viola- 
tion of the Student Code 
of Conduct has taken 
place.” 

Freshman Ramya 
Prabhakar saw the shield 
being carried into Wol- 
man Hall. 

“T was giving a hous- 
ing tour,” Prabhakar 
said. “They just walked 
through the front door 
with [the shield] and 
went through the turn- 
stiles.” 

Upon hearing news of 
the shield’s disappear- 
ance, Larcia Premo, an 
instructor at the Center 
for Visual Arts who cre- 
ated the statue, reacted 
to its theft. 

“I’m distressed to 
hear the shield is gone,” 
Premo said before the 
shield was returned. “It 
would take tools and 
work to get it off. I hope 
it’s on camera and ‘they 
can get it back.” 


The Blue Jay statue 


was placed in front of the 
FFC last fall and aims to 
serve as a platform for 
free speech on campus. 
In March, the statue in- 
cited debate after the 
phrase “End _ Israeli 
Apartheid” was painted 
on its shield. 

At the time of the con- 
troversy, Vice Provost for 
Student Affairs Kevin 
Shollenberger explained 
the initial purpose of 
the Blue Jay statue in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

“It is a place where 
students are able to ex- 
press views, sentiments 
and criticisms anony- 
mously,” 
wrote. “As it says on 
the Jay plaque, many of 
these postings are ex- 
pected to promote the 
‘Blue Jay spirit’ Others 
may consist of provoca- 
tive speech; We know 
this kind of expression 


at 


Shollenberger - 
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NEWS & FEATURES 


By SHERRY KIM 
Staff Writer 


More than 280 juniors 
attended the luau-themed 
Junior Class Inner Harbor 
Boat Cruise on Thursday 
night, hosted by the Stu- 
dent Government Asso- 
ciation (SGA) Junior Class 
Council. 

The event took place on 
a ship provided by Spirit 
Cruises, with SGA provid- 
ing free shuttle transporta- 
tion to and from campus. 
The evening included a 


| full dinner buffet and two 


open dance floors, each 
with its own DJ. 

Junior Class President 
Syed Hossain commend- 
ed the joint efforts of the 
Junior Class Council’s 
senators Matthew Brown, 
Liam Haviv, Andrew 


| Phipps, Nick McCormack, 


will be met by counter- | 


speech or, most likely, 


painted over by other | 


students.” 

However, not all stu- 
dents have had such posi- 
tive responses to the Blue 
Jay statue. 
gone so far as to suggest it 
should be removed. 


Some _ have | 


“T hope they get rid of | 
| sell. their tickets through 


the statue entirely and 
plant a new tree,” fresh- 
man Morgan Balster 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Freshman Harsh 
Wadhwa echoed the sen- 
timent. 

“T think it would have 
been a better prank if 


Michael Korn and Ade- 
laide Morphett in making 
the event successful. 

“The class council 
worked hard for this event, 
which was definitely a suc- 
cess in terms of turnout,” 
Hossain said. “We capped 
ticket sales at 300 and sold 
out. Some students made 
last-minute decisions not 
to attend, but we provided 
them the opportunity to 


the event’s Facebook page 
or the ‘Free and For Sale’ 
group. The weather also 
cleared up, making it pos- 
sible for people to go out on 
top of the boat and enjoy 


| the view.” 


they took the Blue Jay | 


and left the shield,” Wad- 


hwa wrote in an email to | 


The News-Letter. 
Freshman Emma Lee 


tigation...thought the prank was 
bound fo occur, — 


“T wasn’t surprised at 
all,’ she wrote in an email 
‘to The News-Letter. 


So | 


many people were saying it | 


would be funny if someone 
stole the shield. It was go- 


ing to happen eventually. I | 


see stealing much like I see 
stunts like peeing in Wol- 


man elevators — silly and | 


also kind of inevitable.” 


Kelsey Ko and Rollin Hu 
contributed reporting. 


Hossain outlined the 
main goals of the event, 
highlighting the impor- 
tance of promoting class 
unity and ensuring that 
classmates have’ a mean- 
ingful connection with 
Hopkinsye ate 

“We had a very diverse 
group of students attend 
— people from all differ- 
ent backgrounds, majors 
— and they got to interact 
with their peers. It was 
therefore a successful event 
in terms of class unity and 
bonding,” Hossain said. 
“Our goal as the SGA is 
to bring students together 


| and make them feel tied to 


the school. We want them 
to have a strong sense of 
identity with Hopkins and 


not to see it as just an insti- 
tution they pass through. 
We want them to be able to 
make meaningful relation- 
ships and have great expe- 
riences, and J think having 
these types of events really 
helps achieve that.” 

Students who attended 
praised the event for cre- 
ating a space to mingle 
with fellow classmates. 

“It was great to see 
friends from the junior 
class outside of classes and 
the library,” junior Veroni- 
ca Kim said. “I think it was 
a good event to build closer 
ties with our class — I got 
to see people I hadn’t seen 
in a while, had some time 
to hang out with friends I 
only saw in classes, and got 
introduced to some people 
I hadn’t gotten the chance 
to meet yet as well.” 

Students also empha- 
sized the ability to rekin- 
dle ties with other class 
members. 

“I really enjoyed the 
event more than I thought 
I would because I got to 
see a lot of people that I 
lost contact with over the 
past two years,” Sara Kang 
said. “The cruise did make 
me feel closer to the junior 
class as a whole.” 

However, some felt 
there was still mini- 
mal interaction between 
groups of students who 
did not already know 
each another. 

“T don’t think the 
event helped create a 
space for inter-class so- 
cializing because most 
people went with their 
friends and stayed with 
their friends,” Ashley 
Lee said. “I don’t think 
I know of anyone who 


went outside theinfrien 


like these are nice any- 
way, and I’m glad I at- 
tended. My favorite part 
was definitely the all- 
you-can-eat food.” 

Some students debated 
the importance of hav- 
ing alcohol at the event. 
In prior years, the boat 
cruise included a_ bar: 
open to students of drink- 
ing age. This was the sec- 
ond year the event did not 
provide alcohol.. 


Hossain discussed 


Tm glad T« 
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Security identifies Junior boat cruise raises money for charity 
Jay statue vandals 
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The boat cruise took almost 300 students around the Inner Harbor. 


the reasoning behind the 
council’s decision to hold 
a non-alcoholic event, ex- 
plaining it could have a 
divisive effect, separat- 
ing those older from those 
younger than 21. 

“We had a lengthy dis- 
cussion with the school 
administration,” Hos- 
sain said. “Ultimately 
we decided it would be 
best to not have alcohol 
at the event because es- 
sentially it would divide 
students into two layers: 
those under 21 who were 
not drinking and those 
over 21 who were... So, 
we decided it would be 
better to have a dinner 
buffet. It was definitely 
a team effort, a team de- 
cision between the class 
council and the adminis- 
trators — we agreed on it 
together.” é 

Another point of con- 
cern raised by students 
was the date of the event. 

“I think more of these 
events would definitely 
be nice,” Diana Lee said. 
“Tt would’ve been nicer if 
it was on a Friday, though. 


Tee 
In response, Hossain 
explained the details of 
scheduling for the event, 
emphasizing the fact that 
a survey to choose the 
date had been sent out to 
students beforehand. 

“The survey was sent 
out on Feb. 24, and the 
boat cruise event itself was 
announced to students on 
March 30,” he said. “The 
date (April 7) was final- 
ized soon after we stopped 


receiving survey results at 
which point there were 
more votes for April 7.” 

The boat cruise also 
doubled as a_ charity 
event by partnering with 

Change for Children, a 
nonprofit that provides 
access to clean drinking 
water wells in the Do- 
minican Republic. There 
were two ticket options 
available for the event: 
one for general admis- 
sion sold at $15 per per- 
son and another for gen- 
eral admission plus a 
$2 donation to Change 
for Children sold at $17 
per person. In total, the 
event raised $132 for the 
organization. In addition 
to fundraising, by part- 
nering with Change for 
Children, it helped raise 
awareness for the issue. 

Addressing areas of 
improvement for future 
years as well as future 
events, Hossain stressed 
the need to try and ac- 
commodate a larger por- 
tion of the junior class. 

“Unfortunately, tick- 
ets for the boat cruise 
11 « u tevery year,” Hos- 

} Said. “It is a small 
ship, and it can’t fit 500 
or 600 people. 300 is ap- 
proximately a fourth of 
our entire class. Ideally, 
we would want to do 
an event where we can 
get at least 50 percent 
or more of the class to 
come together. For next 
year, I think it would be 
ideal if we could host a 
larger event, even just by 
having a bigger ship to 
accommodate more stu- 
dents.” 


Freshmen start think tank to foster campus entrepreneurship 


By KELSEY KO 
Staff Writer 


TCO Labs, a new stu- 
dent-run think tank fo- 
cused on promoting entre- 
preneurship at Hopkins, 
plans to bring startups and 
entrepreneurs to campus, 
starting with its upcoming 
fall 2016 conference. The 
acronym stands for tech- 
nology, creativity and op- 
portunity. 

Freshman Anthony Ga- 
ray, TCO Labs’ executive 
officer, explained the ul- 
timate goals of the group 
and its different plans to 
benefit the Hopkins’ com- 
munity through entrepre- 
neurship and business. 

“We're a think tank fo- 
cused on fostering entre- 
preneurship on campus, 
so one of our main goals is 
the fall conference, which 
is going to be some time 
in September,” Garay said 
“We're going to bring in 
speakers. We're going to 
bring in startups.” . 

Garay and his team 
have been working with 


Lawrence Aronhime, a 


professor at the Center for 
Leadership Education, to 
devise regular program- 
ming for the club. 
“The way I see it, there 


are going to be three dif- 


be a networking ses- 
sjon — just a casual get- 
to-know-people-from- 
startups. Then we would 
also have a pitching-off 
session where you'd be 
pitching your idea to a 
crowd of different peo- 
ple, and they’d help you 
build up the idea. The big 
event is the symposium, 
which we're working 
on with TedxJHU, that 
would be entrepreneurs 
and speakers talking on 
a variety of topics rang- 
ing from networking to 
team building to time 
management to product 
and finance — all the dif- 
ferent aspects of creating 
a startup.” 

Garay described TCO 
Labs’ name and origins 


‘as well as how its creation 


was an entirely team- 
driven, creative effort. 


“I messaged on [the- 


Class of 2019 Facebook 
page] and asked, ‘Does 
anybody like entrepre- 
neurship? We can make 
a group chat,” Garay 
said. “What ended up 


happening is we did the » 


group chat, and 12 of us 
kept continuously texting 
and chatting. I called it 


‘The Crazy Ones’ after 


ferent components,” Ga- . 


ray said. “There would 


the Steve Jobs quotation, 


‘Here's to the crazy ones, 


the misfits, the rebels.’ We 
spent every waking hour 


talking about everything 
from business to entre- 
preneurship to just get- 
ting to know each other.” 

Garay said that when 
he and his future cofound- 
ers of TCO Labs arrived on 
campus last fall, they saw a 
need for an entrepreneur- 
ship club that was focused 
on inspiring students and 
giving them the necessary 
skills and courage to start 
their own ventures. 

“I saw different clubs 
but nothing quite piqued 
my interest, so I texted 
[the group chat] asking, 
‘What if we start our own 
student group? Some- 
thing like a think tank, 
something that focuses 
on entrepreneurship and 
technology?” Garay said. 
“We went through a lot of 


_ different names and then 
we landed on TCO Labs, . 


which stands for technol- 
ogy, creativity, opportuni- 
ty and in the end is a nod 
back to the original ‘crazy 
ones.” 
Freshman Colin .Mu- 


raika, TCO Labs’ net- 


working officer, discussed 
how the club plans to fo- 


cus on a greater outreach 


into the community and 
to other universities. 

_ “We're not trying to do 
all this on the Hopkins 
campus,” Muraika said. 


“Our goal is to eventually. 


+ 


work with other univer- 
sities, even high school 
students and eventually. 
spread out beyond this 
community.” 

TCO Labs is. currently 
in talks with companies 
such as EntreQuest and 
UNCUBED to realize its 
vision of bringing entre- 
preneurs to Homewood. 

“We're working  to- 


_ gether with EntreQuest, 


which is an incubator in 
downtown Baltimore. 
‘They're considering spon- 
soring the [fall conference], 
and they're working re- 
ally closely with us,” Garay 
said. 

Freshman Andrew 
Wong, the think tank’s 
operating officer, spoke 
about the role that New 
York City-based UN- 


CUBED will play in part- 


nering with TCO Labs. 
“UNCUBED in New 
York City is a company 
that does a lot of job fairs, 
career fairs and tech talks 
in New York, Chicago, 
L.A,, all these big cities,” 
Wong said. “We're work- 
ing with them to get start- 
ups here to teach students 
how to get started with 
entrepreneurship but also 


to inspire them to start. 


their own venture.” — 
Muraika elaborated on 


the relationship that TCO. 
Labs is building through 


v 


+ 


~ communities 


these partnerships as the 


team prepares for their — 


fall conference. 
“Everything right now 
is focused on our fall con- 
ference, and the funding. 
we get is more of a mutu- 
alistic relationship with 
the companies that ‘are 
willing to sponsor us,” 
Muraika said. “It’s kind 
of like a give-and-take 
for what we'll get out of 
these companies — UN- 
CUBED, EntreQuest — 


and what they can give 
to us.” : 
Garay believes that 


while the process of 
launching TCO Labs has 
not been easy, the over- 
all experience has been 
rewarding because of 
the close-knit team of. 
ten people and the club’s 
greater mission to impact 
outside of 
Hopkins, : 

“In the end, doing it 
with people you really 
get along well with and 
care about — when it all 
comes together like that, 
it’s a great thing,” Garay: 
said. “We want to connect 


with all these different, 


_ universities and put Hop- 


_ kins on the map to say | 
that this is a uni ; 
that is known for its med- - - 


university 


icine but is also known 
for its entrep 
and innovation.” 


eae 


neurship _ ; 
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Beach ball prompts Former ambassador explains U.S.-Israeli relations 


Ire speech discussion 


By MORGAN OME 
For The News- Letter 


The Hopkins chapter 
of Young Americans for 
Liberty (YAL), a libertar- 
ian group on campus, 
promoted freedom of 
expression with a free 
speech beach ball on Fri- 
day, April 8. Members of 
the organization encour- 
aged students to write on 
the giant inflatable ball on 
the Breezeway. 

Students wrote slogans 
and phrases such as “Tai- 
wan is an independent 
country,” “Hillary 4 Prison 
2016,” “Republicans 2k16” 
and “Contain Ignorance.” 
One 


participant wrote 
“Glory to Ukraine!” in 
Ukrainian. 


The president of the 
Hopkins YAL chapter, Ava 
White, emphasized the im- 
portance of talking about 
freedom of speech on col- 
lege campuses, especially 
in light of recent controver- 
sies at universities, such as 
Yale and Princeton, in the 
fall of 2015. 

“There is a climate of 
censorship,” White said. 
“There is a culture of peo- 
ple wanting to be coddled 
and protected from free 
speech, and we believe 
that free speech of all 
kinds is important, so we 
wanted to promote that 
on the Hopkins campus.” 

White said that YAL 
usually supports free 
speech by encouraging 
people to write on desig- 
nated walls. Instead, the 
Hopkins chapter broke 
from that more traditional 
medium and opted to use 
the beach ball as iors ve- 


i express 

“BK ball is SR 
You can move it, and it 
gets more people engaged 
with the idea of free 
speech,” she said. 


By writing on the 


beach ball, White hoped 
students would become 
more aware of the state of 
free speech at Hopkins. 

“All I want students 
to do is think about [free 
speech],” she said. “I want 
everyone who is walking 
through the Breezeway 
this morning to think 
about what happens with 
free speech on the Hop- 
kins campus. Do we actu- 
ally speak our minds? Are 
people challenged in their 
beliefs regularly? Because 
that is what should happen 
as a college student — you 
should be challenged.” 

White said Hopkins 
students are generally 
able to express them- 
selves. and speak their 
minds but there have 
been recent problems re- 
lated to the suppression 
of certain ideas. 

“Hopkins is known for 
having fairly restrictive 
free speech codes. We've 
kicked people off campus 
before. There was a recent 
backlash about the Blue Jay 
Statue [over the ‘End Israeli 
Apartheid’ messagel,” she 
said. “I was really shocked 
by, for example, Hillel's 
reaction, the idea that we 
should censor that and 
cover it up. I disagree. I 


don’t agree with the mes- | 
Sage necessarily, but I’m | 


glad that someone wrote 


something offensive, that | 


someone wrote something 
that makes people think 
about their beliefs.” 

Sean Akey, who is the 
Maryland State Chair for 


YAL and a senior at Uni- | 


versity of Maryland, Bal- 
timore County (UMBC), 
also attended the event. 
Akey explained that YAL 
is based on libertarian be- 
liefs, which include sup- 


porting free markets, lim- | 
ited government and the | 
| Obama, specializing in 
| American policy regard- 


Bill of Rights. He believes 
that libertarianism brings 
together the best elements 
of the left and right wings: 
free markets and capital- 
ism from the right plus 


social tolerance and accep- | 


tance from the left. 

Regarding freedom of 
speech, Akey said that 
since Hopkins is a private 
university, students do not 
have the full rights guar- 
anteed by the Constitution 
because the University, 
rather than the govern- 
ment, establishes the rules. 

“Hopkins promises in 
their mission statement to 
have a free and open cam- 
pus, where the freedom 
of ideas and expression 
are allowed for learning,” 
Akey said. “That is the 
only way to get intellectu- 
al growth and discussion 
on this campus.” 

Akey also noted that 
the Foundation for Indi- 
vidual Rights in Education 
(FIRE), a free speech ad- 
vocacy organization, has 
criticized Hopkins in the 
past. FIRE assigns a rating 
to campuses based on the 

é of freedom of | speech: 
aS often sues universities 
which do not guarantee 
their students the right to 
speak freely. According to 
FIRE’s website, Hopkins 
has a speech code rating 
of red because the Univer- 
sity “has at least one policy 
both clearly and substan- 
tially restricting freedom 
of speech.” 

“Red means very un- 
supportive of free speech, 
yellow is iffy and leaning 
towards red, and green 
is good,” Akey said. 
“Hopkins still has a long 
way to go for freedom of 
speech. Part of the prob- 
lem itself is the students. 
Oftentimes on campuses 
like Hopkins, left-leaning 
groups will take offense 
to a speaker like Alan 
Dershowitz, and they will 


say that it is not acceptable . 


to have a conservative 
speaker on our campus 
because he says hateful 
mean things. Well, that 
is what the First Amend- 
ment is actually about: the 
freedom to express one- 
self, no matter how vile or 
strange or ostracized that 
position is.” 

The organizers ob- 
served that many students 
chose to self-censor them- 
selves. One passerby de- 
clined to write on the ball, 
remarking, “I’m afraid 
this is going to turn into 
a political ball,” to which 
the organizers responded, 
“That's the point.” 


COURTESY OF MORGAN OME 


The free speech ball incited a conversation about campus speech rights. 
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NEWS & FEATURES 


By CATHERINE 

PALMER 

News & Features Editor 
Ambassador Dennis 

Ross spoke about diplo- 

macy and the United 


States-Israeli relationship 
with a small group of stu- 
dents on Tuesday in the 


| Political Science Seminar 


Room of Mergenthaler 
Hall. 
In his career, Ross 


has worked for the Pen- 
tagon, the State Depart- 
ment and the Washington 


| Institute for Near East 


Policy. He served as a dip- 
lomat under U.S. Presi- 
dents George H.W. Bush, 
Bill Clinton and Barack 


ing the Soviet Union and 


| the Middle East. 


Ross began the talk by 
discussing the purpose of 


diplomacy. 
“Statecraft sort of en- 
compasses diplomacy, 


but it’s sort of beyond di- 
plomacy. Statecraft is the 
capacity to identify objec- 
tives and then marry your 
means to your objectives,” 
he said. 

He noted that while 
it may seem simple or 
easy to match means 
to objectives, in real- 
ity many state objectives 
are formed without any 
conception of how to ac- 
complish them. He used 
the United States’ uncer- 
tain policy toward Syr- 
ian President Bashar al- 
Assad as an example. 

“Maybe the objective 
of having Assad leave 
was the right objective,” 
he said. “But if you did 
an assessment, you'd. 
say, ‘You know what, 
we really don’t have the 
means to remove him... 


So maybe we should re- 


define our objective, and 
we should figure out, 
well, what we can do to 
contain him.” 

Ross emphasized 
the importance of mak- 
ing sure objectives are 
achievable. 

“Objectives should be 
a function of what is a 
real interest but feasibil- 


_ row terms... Most realists. 
think that when we ner 


eign policy such as that of 
the U.S. regarding Libya 
prior to the ousting of for- 
mer President Muammar 
Gaddafi. 

“Robert Gates, who 
was then our Secretary of 
Defense, said, ‘We have 
no interests in Libya. We 
have to reason to inter- 
vene there’... And I said, 
in response, ‘Well, it de- 
pends on how you define 
interests. If Gaddafi acts 
on what he says he’s go- 
ing to do in Benghazi, and 
he kills a very large num- 
ber of people, well, that 
might define the way we 
are seen,” he said. “But 
even in concrete terms, if 
it produces a huge flood of 
refugees across the border 
into Egypt at a time when 
Egypt's in transition... You 
might be destabilizing 
Egypt at a critical time, so 
that is an interest.’” 

Ross believes that po- 
litical differences stem 
from varying outlooks. 

“A realist tends to de- 
fine our interests in nar- 


vene we should intervene 
on behalf of something 
that’s a concrete interest, 
for example, oil or some- 
thing that relates spe- 
cifically to our economy,” 
Ross said. “What’s more 
complicated [is the ques- 
tion]: Is our standing in 
the world an interest? Is 


ity matters, our cred- 
so making ibility an 
assessments “ interest?” 
is pretty What youseein — Ross ar- 
important,” the Middle East 8&4 that 
Ross _ said. most  real- 
“A fact generally today ists — such 
based as- . as Gates 
sessment is 18 a Str uggle would see 
really what ini maintain- 
should aa care ing cred- 
guide you, identity.” * ibility as an 
right... But a interest. 
lot of times ao DENNIS Ross, “An ide- 
we'll have AMBASSADOR alist — de- 
what I call ' fines ‘our 
faith-based interests 
assessments in terms 
that guide us.” of being connected to 
Ross elaborated on the humanitarian values. 


difference between fact 
and _ faith-based" judg- 
ments. 

“There was a_ pre- 
sumption that [former 
Iraqi President] Saddam 
Hussein was evil, that 
he backed _ terrorists, 
that he was pursuing a 
nuclear weapon. And he 
couldn't have nuclear 
weapons — that would 
be sort of marrying the 
worst weapon [to] the 


worst hands, and so ev- 


ery bit of information 
that came in related to 
this was seen through 
a prism. The prism was 
shaped by the percep- 
tion of Saddam any 
who he was,” Ross said. 
“When you got informa- 
tion that seemed to vali- 
date that assumption, all 
that was accepted. When 
you got information that 


seemed to contradict that 


assumption, that was re- 
jected.” 

Ross also discussed the 
role that interests and val- 
ues play in shaping for- 

+ 


An idealist would ar- 
gue that we needed to 
intervene in Syria to 
prevent a humanitarian 
catastrophe, which has, 
in fact, taken place. We 
have reports that close 
to half a million have 
actually been killed in 
Syria. Almost 12 million 
have been displaced,” 
Ross said. 

He noted that Ameri- 
can idealists and real- 
ists should be concerned 
about the refugee crisis. 


Ross argued that it’s not 
only a humanitarian trag- 


edy but also a political is- 
sue because the influx of 
refugees is destabilizing 
the European Union, an 
American ally. 


“Our interests, our 


values should have pro- 


pelled us to a different 
kind of intervention than 
we've had,” Ross said. 
“So it says maybe defin- 
ing interests, maybe de- 
fining objectives is not so 
easy.” . 
Ross also shared his 


COURTESY OF CATHERINE PALMER 
Ambassador Dennis Ross spoke to students on U.S.-Israeli relations in the Political Science Seminar Room. 


thoughts on the root of 
conflict in the Middle 
East. 

“There'll be no peace 
or stability in the Middle 
East until minority rights 
are respected. There is no 
country in the Middle East 
outside of Israel where ac- 
tually minority rights are 
respected in law,” Ross 
said. “What you see in the 
Middle East generally to- 
day is a struggle over de- 
fining identity and who’s 
going to control the defi- 
nition of identity.” 

He noted the impor- 
tance of Israel as a stable 
country in the region. 

“Israel is the only 
country in the region 
that actually has a rule of 
law, a separation of pow- 
ers, an independent judi- 
ciary. Freedom of speech 
is enshrined in law. Free- 
dom of assembly, free- 
dom of the press, wom- 
en's rights are respected. 
You have  regularly- 
scheduled elections. The 


slaser en eee ie 


country is the 
where gay rights are re- 
spected,” Ross said. “So 
we share values with the 
Israelis because they’re a 
democracy. We share in- 
terests with the Israelis 
because when you look 
at threats in this region, 
Israel is actually more 
capable of dealing with 
these threats than almost 
anybody else.” 

Ross said that Israel’s 
relationship with Arab 
states is actually more 
stable than it may appear 
to be. 

“Today Israel's re- 
lationship with all the 
Sunni-Arab states is dif- 
ferent than we’ve ever 
seen before,” he said. 
“The Arab gulf states — 
their main preoccupa- 


_ tion is Iran — they see Is- 


rael as a bulwark against 
Iran. Egypt and Jordan, 
they have peace treaties 
with Israel but they see 
Israel as basically a bul- 
wark or a partner against 


the radical Islamists. The - 


scope of the cooperation 
is still largely below the 
radar screen because the 
Palestinian issue is still 
something that has a 
resonance as a source of 
injustice.” 

Ross also believes that 
‘despite tensions between 
Barack Obama and Is- 
raeli Prime Minister 
Benjamin Netanyahu, re- 
lations between the two 
countries have actually 
progressed. 

“Obama _ has_ done 
more in the realm of se- 
curity cooperation with 
the Israelis than any of his 
predecessors. Now, he in- 
herited a structure of that 
cooperation... There was 
a very robust relation- 
ship already, but it was 
dramatically enhanced,” 
Ross said. 

Ross said the prog- 
ress between the U.S. 
and Israel was largely 
necessitated by Iran’s ac- 
tions and concerns about 


ic ehsp Commas 


Iran’s capabilities. 

“A lot of what we did 
through the first term, 
quite apart from the in- 
telligence cooperation 
and the security cooper- 
ation which was very in- 
tense on this and related 
issues, was to draw on 
the Israeli insights into 
how we could make the 
sanctions regime more 
effective,” Ross said. 

However, Ross noted 
that Israel remains a di- 
visive issue in the U.S. 
He argued that Ameri- 
ca’s shared values with 
Israel should be empha- 
sized to no longer make 
it a polarizing issue and 
allow for more produc- 
tive debate. 

Junior Liam Haviv en- 
joyed the talk. 

“T thought what he - 
had to say was absolute- 
ly incredible. [H]e was 
fascinating and kind and 
articulate and analyti- 
cal. It was a pleasure,” he 
said. 

As a member of the 


student-run group, Soph- 
omore David Hamburger 
helped organize the talk. 
He discussed the purpose 
of Tuesday’s event. 

“Our goal is try and 
promote opportunities for 
International Studies stu- 
dents and for the broader 
Hopkins community to 
gain exposure to practi- 
tioners and to academics 
who are.focusing on in- 
ternational studies and to 
promote intercommunal 
development,” he said. 

Hamburger also 
noted that Ross had ac- 


_tually offered to come 


to campus on Tuesday 
because he was partici- 
pating in the Baltimore 
Speakers Series on Mon- 
day night. Hamburger 
thought Ross’ talk was 
useful and enlightening 
for students. | 

“T think Ambassador 
Ross did a terrific job in 
speaking to us, treating 
[us] with some under- 
standing of the back- 
ground material and 
giving us a very hon- 
est appraisal of what he 
thought,” he said. “For 
example, when he was 
speaking about Presi- 
dent Obama’s adminis- 
tration, I thought that 
was a particularly useful 
way of combining what 
he said about diplomacy 
with a practical appli- 
cation of how he’s seen 
that succeed or in this 
case, perhaps, not suc- 
ceed.” 

Hamburger also dis: 
cussed the benefits of the 
seminar-like structure of 
the presentation. ; 

“What we really try 
and do is promote this 
sort of small group inter- 
action because that allows 
people to ask more ques- 
tions, ask [them] in a more 
Open environment and 
hopefully sort pf draw — 
out a more open response 
from the person who's 
speaking with us.” 


.Tunnel Party was 
_ signed to be convenient for 
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Spring Fair to bring Homewood past and present: Alumni Rea 
tunnel rave to campus 


SPRING FAIR, From Al 
Based on student feed- 
back from last year, the 
Spring Fair Food Com- 
mittee is bringing in a 
wider range of vendors. 

“Usually it’s just fried 
food, but they’re bringing 
in some organic green ven- 
dors and some Puerto Ri- 
can vendors,” Scharf said. 

The inclusion of stu- 
dent responses from pre- 
vious years is one of the 
many ways Spring Fair 
incorporates input from 
Hopkins students and 
their groups. 

Spring Fair collaborat- 
ed with The Hop to orga- 
nize the three headliner 
acts: The Chainsmokers, 
Shawyze and Marian Hill. 

“It’s kind of hard be- 
cause we also bring in 
outside businesses, but the 
headliner is a collabora- 
tion with The Hop,” Ga- 
vurin said. “We work very 
closely with them, and it’s 
essentially 
equal parts 
theirs and 
ours.” 

The Tun- 
nel Party is 
one of the 
most excit- 


ing new ad- Spr ing Fair.” see that we 
ditions to — ROHITH 28et to be a | 
Spring Fair state school 
this year. BHETHANABOTLA, for a week 
PONTE as end,” + Ga- | 
Night Com- SOPHOMORE | vurin said. | 
mittee came “Really, you | 
up with the go onto the 


idea for a Tunnel Party,” 
Gavurin said. 

“It’s going to be in Gil- 
man Tunnel. There’s go- 
ing to be a Beer Paddy on 
Latrobe, and a DJ in the 
tunnel. It’s going to bea to- 
tal.dance party.” 

Scharf added that the 
de- 


students to participate in. 
“It’s hard to get people 


- » to go to off-campus things, 


especially because all of 


__, the Fairis all on campus. So 


our Night Time Committee 
thought, ‘Why not do it on 


campus,” Scharf said. “It’s 


going to be so easy. It’s just 


'_ + silly if you don't go.” 


Spring Fair’s collabora- 


_tion extends to partner- 
_ ships with organizations 
. outside of Hopkins, as 


well. This year, they are 
introducing the Twinkie 


Run, which supports the 


Living Classroom Foun- 
dation and the Chariot 


_» Race, sponsored by Red 
- _ Bull. Gavurin elaborated 
_ on the details of the event: 


“It’s essentially a lap 


-around a building six 
_ times and after each lap 


you have to shove your 
face with a Twinkie,” she 
said. “So it’s like a beer 
mile but without alcohol.” 

Scharf explained that 


the Chariot Race is a re- 


vamping of a previous 


_ event. 


“The Chariot Race we 
had done a few years ago,” 
she said. “It’s sponsored 

by Red Bull, so everyone 


_. is amped about it. People 

~ have to build their own 

_ chariots out of whatever 

_ they can find, essentially, 
and race around.” 


To prepare for such a 
large event, Gavurin ex- 
plained that planning be- 
gan early last summer. 

“It’s run like a business. 


_ Nine-to-five,. Monday to 
Friday, everyone has of 


fice hours,” Gavurin said. 


/ “Over the summer, we en- 


courage the old thembers 


x _ to go to different fairs, look | 


at different vendors and 
see what they have. Every | 


7 eye ae tt yar 
~ want to gdo for that year 
and tri make it happen 


“There’s no 
excuse to not 
have fun during 


| ganizing and osinai f 
[3 Ay oa an 


budgetary difficulties the 
organization had to deal 
with along the way. 

“It’s hard when we want 


to give so much to the stu- | 


dents, and we only have 
limited funds to do so,” 
Scharf said. “But our staff 
was really awesome with it 
and were really conscious 
of our spending.” 


Operational _ logistics 


By PETER JI 
Staff Writer 


Hopkins graduates 
gathered on campus from 
Friday to Sunday to cel- 
ebrate alumni weekend. 
After Saturday’s victorious 
lacrosse game, dinners and 
commemoration events 
were held throughout the 
rest of the weekend. Alum- 
ni from all different back- 


| grounds came to meet with 


proved to be another dif- | 


ficulty, which required 


working with other divi- | 


sions of the University. 
“We had some trouble 
with where we can put 
vendors and who is: al- 
lowed to drive where 


and things like that. So | 


we worked really closely 
with the University’s Plan 
Operations team,” Scharf 
said. “We [also] have our 
own Plan Operations team 


and they worked really | 


hard to figure everything 
out.” 

Gavurin said that the 
goal of 
Spring Fair 


the event a 


all students. 
“I like to 


Rehiah Quad or Gilman 


Quad, and it’s not just that | 


you're walking through it 

to another building.” 
Sravya 

recent graduate of the 


™ Bloomberg-School of Pub- 


lic Health, enjoys what 
Spring Fair brings to the 
campus every year. 

“Tve really liked it [for 
the] past two years that 


memorable | 
tradition for | 
| the weekend. Dick King, 


| 


former friends and class- 
mates, reminisce and wit- 
ness the changes that have 
taken place on campus. 
Many alumni _—re- 
marked that the Universi- 
ty has never looked better. 
Although the academic 
rigor remains as intense as 
ever, alumni say that the 
University has paid more 
attention to the quality 
of student life. Hopkins 
lacked a recreation center 
until 2002, for example, 
and alumni noted many 


| other impressive additions 


is to make | 


I’ve attended,” she said. “I | 


run into some of friends 
of mine I haven't seen in 
a while every time it hap- 
pens. So it’s a good time to 


hang out.” 
Sophomore. Rohith 
Bhethanabotla —_ echoed 


Kurapati’s excitement. 

“I think Spring Fair is 
the best time to make mem- 
ories, whether it be going 
out to frats at night and 
everyone comes back to 
spend the rest of the night 
talking about life’ or going 
to concerts or eating all the 
fried foods they have to of- 
fer,” he said. “There’s no ex- 
cuse to not have fun during 


_ Spring Fair.” 


to the campus _ includ- 
ing Bloomberg Hall, the 
Decker Quad, the Brody 
Learning Commons and 
the new baseball field. 
Some alumni _partici- 
pated in the various talks 
and tours held throughout 


Class of 1961, learned 
about issues that present- 
day students are tackling, 
such as diversity at Hop- 
kins and peace in the Mid- 
dle East. He was amazed 
by technological ‘changes 
on campus. For example, 
students in his class did 
square roots by hand, be- 
fore the world’s first all- 
electronic desktop calcula- 


_ tor was invented in 1961. 
Kurapati, a | 


“Part of the tour was 
about robots,” King said. 
“They talked about having 
a doctor here and having a 
robot in Asia. They could 
talk to the robot and have it 
do surgery. There is a huge 
merger in engineering and 
medicine today.” 

When web pages began 
in the 1990s, they were 
very basic. Students could 
not research online or look 
up back tests as they do to-, 
day. Students used to print 
things in Shaffer Hall, a 
popular place for engi- 
neers to hang out, accord- 
ing to Jason McNamara, 
Class. of 1991. McNamara 
was a former Chief of Staff 
of the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency 
(FEMA) and graduated 
with a B.A. in public pol- 
icy, as there was no eco- 
nomics degree at Hopkins 
at that time. 

“There really was’ no 


Internet,” he said. “There 
were no web addresses. 
We had to send to IP ad- 
dresses. If you didn’t click 
send before someone tried 
to message you, you would 
lose it.” 

Monique Slater, Class 
of 1991, didn’t get a lap- 
top until her junior year. 
Other amenities like cafés, 
convenience stores and so- 
cial spaces were scarce. In 
addition, students had to 
live off-campus after fresh- 
man year and choose their 
own housing, which often 
meant living in a row- 
house. Hollander House of 
AMR II used to be all-boys 
and was the designated liv- 
ing space for the lacrosse 
team, according to Jay 
Croughwell, Class of 1991. 

Michael Lisak, Class of 
1991 and an attorney, met 
Slater at Hopkins. Now, 
they're married with 
three kids. : 

“There is- much more 
space for the students to 
hang out,” he said. “The 
Rec Center was nothing, 
no café or restaurants and 
the library was depressing 
beyond belief.” 

William Zigrang, Class 
of 1966, said that the cam- 
pus was even less devel- 
oped in the 1960s. 

“Brody made a lot of 
improvements to the way 
the campus looked,” he 
said. “It is beautiful now. 
The buildings were al- 
ways nice, but the land- 
scaping was nondescript 
and nonexistent.” 

Melanie Higgins, Class 
of 1996, is the Consul 
General of the U.S. Con- 
sulate General in Auck 
land, New Zealand. After 


graduating Hopkins with. 


a degree in International 
Studies, she~ joined ~ the 
Foreign Service in 1998. 
She. also complimented 
the University for the in- 
creased attention it has 
paid toward student life. 

“Hopkins has expand- 
ed out of academics to be- 
come more well-rounded. 
I think it’s part of an effort 
to get students more active 
and have a more enjoyable 
time,” Higgins said. 

Jeffrey Doshna, Class 
of 1996, came to alumni 
week'to set up a scholar- 
ship in memory of his late 
wife Sarah Doshna, Class 
of 1996. He met with schol- 
arship recipients and then 
went to the lacrosse game. 
Doshna was a double ma- 
jor in economics and geog- 
raphy and now works as a 
professor at Temple Uni- 
versity in the Department 
of Planning and Commu- 
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Members of the Class of 1991 attended the Homecoming game. 


nity Development. 
While the social and 
physical environment at 


Hopkins has changed, oth- ° 


er things haven't over the 
years, like friendships and 
fraternity life. This is true 
even for the classes of the 
1960s, some of whom re- 
turned to Hopkins for the 
first time since graduation 
for Alumni Weekend. 

The camaraderie among 
fraternity members was 
tighter for the 50-year 
alumni; when Hopkins 
was an all-male university 
with class sizes of about 
400. Frank Weiss, Class of 
1961, started as a chemistry 
student until he found his 
first chemistry course to be 
a mystery and switched to 
business. He was a mem- 
ber. of Phi Gamma Delta 
fraternity. 

“The best part was the 
family,” he said. “In two 
years my mother and fa- 
ther died in my first year 
and second year. So my 
friends on the lacrosse 
team and the fraternity 
became friends and fam- 
ily. It was very important 
to have those friendships. 


_I went off the deep end 


dTeotonp ON. 

The alumni, said that 
Hopkins was challenging, 
but it was socially reward- 


‘ing and a degree from 


Hopkins was invaluable. 
John Migliore, Class of 
1961, agreed that without 
any female students, there 
were no distractions to stop 
him from concentrating on 
his ‘studies. Graduating 
with a degree in business 
and industrial manage- 
ment, Migliore has had an 
extensive career. He was 
commissioned as a second 


lieutenant in the U.S. Army _ 


at Fort Bragg, Md. In 1964, 
he did “cloak and dagger 
stuff” with the National Se- 
curity Agency’ (NSA) and 
then moved to the FDA’s 
Management Systems Di- 


_ vision until 1980, where he 


went to the National Insti-, 
tutes of Health (NIH). He 


Hopkins celebrates Hindu festival of Holi 


By ROLLIN HU 
Staff Writer 


_ Students celebrated the 
Hindu festival of Holi on 
the Beach last Sunday. The 
event was organized by 
the Hindu Student Coun- 


cil (HSC) and the Asso-- 


ciation for India’s Devel- 
opment (AID). Free shirts 
were provided, along with 
Indian food and music 
and colored powder that 
participants could sede 
at each other. 
_ The event lasted for sev- 
eral hours, and students 
and members of the com- 
munity were covered in 
colored powder by the end. 
Holi, a holiday cel- 
ebrated by Hindus in In- 
dia, marks the arrival of 
‘spring. The festival is also 
known as the “Festival of 


Colors” or the “Festival of 


Sharing Love.” 
Vamsi Chunduru, a 
fifth year master’s student 


in HSC, spoke abott or- 


.: ba piesa tiia Fy vind 


Holi with AID. 

“HSC and AID worked 
together to put together 
Holi. We had to order col- 
ors. We had to figure out 


scheduling the Beach. and | 


finding a good day that 
works,” Chunduru said. 
“Holi, the actual festival, 
is usually in March, and 
so we usually push it until 
April because the sun will 
be out then.” | 
Chunduru also die 


‘cussed the event's suc- 


cess and highlighted the 
performance by Blue Jay 
Bhangra, a student dance 
Se 


“I've gone to Holi five. 


years now... and I think 
I probably enjoyed it the 
most this year,” Chun- 
duru said. “There was a 
really good atmosphere, 


and I think everyone had 


a really good time. There 
was plenty of color and 
there was even a student 


group that gave ‘a dance 


performance that ev 
one. ae enjoyed.” 


atte 
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Students congregated on the Beach to participate in the Holi festival. . 


Sophomore. Pranshu 
Bhardwaj + of Blue Jay 
Bhangra said their perfor- 
mance was unplanned. 

_ “Tt wasn’t even orga- 
nized honestly. Akshay, 
who was one of the danc- 
ers, had said that we had 


danced at Holi a couple — 


of years ago, and it was a 
hit. So as we were play- 


_ ing around, he just got the 


squad together and was 


like ‘I just want to dance 
guys, have a fun . 


you 
time’ Holi is all about cel- 
- ebration, colors, harvest, — 


; spring’ ead 


Pius 


_ da said. only 
lem ee 


is a very joyous dance, So. 


he said he wanted to do it, 
and we were down for it, 
because why not? So it was 


a good time, we enjoyed it.” | 


_ Freshman Lalit Varada 
said the event exceeded 


his expectations. 
“It-was a bright and | 


also has a master’s degree 
from George Washington 
University. 

King, an athletic direc- 
tor, baseball and football 
coach, said that in addition 
to the fraternities, sports 
were also a great way for 
students to unwind. 

“Back then it was called 
study and continue to 
study. We spent a lot of time 
in Gilman Hall, the library 
because this was a difficult 
school,” he said. “At that 
time it was not co-ed, so 
there was a lot of fraternity 
life. We played sports here 
at school, but it wasn’t any- 
thing like it was today.” 

Weiss said that after 
55 years, his friendships 
have not faded. 

“Our fraternity had a 
requirement for the fresh- 
men to find a Christmas 
tree and put it up in the 
fraternity house. In this 
year, Christmas of 1960, 
they went to a nearby 
church and the surround- 
ing grounds had all kinds 
of trees. They cut it with a 
saw, and they put it up in 
the ground level of the fra- 
ternity house on Calvert 
wes The chirehy, Beints 


lie a trail of pine sheave 
that went to our front door. 
They compared the size 
of the stumps, and found 


_ this was the right tree.” 


The incident about the 
“mean fraternity at Hop- 
kins” went on national 
news and the fraternity 
members who were in the 
house that day, including 
Weiss, had to pay for the 
tree and write apology let- 
ters. Members of the Class 


- of 1966 also had fun bring- 


ing farm animals into the 
dorms and exploring the 
steam tunnels. 

Zigrang, a pre-med ma- 
jor, which was a biology 
major with some liberal 
arts classes, was able to 
sneak his way into a gradu- 
ate students’ bar by dating 
a biology graduate student. 

“We were an all-guys 


school,” he recalled. “But 


I met this beautiful girl. 
One day, we were talking 
and she just lit into me. I 
was thinking, ‘What have 
I done?’ A‘ while later, I 

buy her some flowers, and 
I have barely spent any 


money at school. I wander 


over to her apartment, she 
opened the door, said oh 
it’s you, slammed it in my 
face, and here I am again. 
I got her to go.” 

Venturing into the 
steam tunnels was also a 
pastime. 

“I took her down there, : 
and we had a productive 
time,” he said. 

He elaborated on the 
joys and hardships of liv- 
ing epee dormitories, 

; only” woman | 
could have in your. sen 
was your mother, not 
ie If it was not peel. 

day, you mothe in ana Sy e 
‘ 


“your ‘mother 
senior y 


‘colorful event ona bright we 


and colorful day,” 


have | been 
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Panama Papers expose network of shell companies benefitting the rich 


PANAMA, trom Al 
very top was because they 
managed to set up sys- 
tems in which the wealth- 
iest pay lower taxes. One 
thing that’s obvious is 
that if they pay fewer tax- 
es, we have to pay more 
taxes. And if they manage 
to save a large amount of 
taxes by hiding the mon- 
ey, then the rest of society 
will have greater tax rates. 
Society will be more un- 
equal because those who 
have the most pay the 
least.” 

Panama is only one of 
the more than 90 tax ha- 
vens around the world, so 
the Panama Papers leak 
only publicized a small 
portion of the anonymous 
private financial wealth 
in the world. According 
to Korinek, the immense 
scale of hidden wealth is 
the most shocking rev- 
elation made by the data 
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The headquarters of Mossack Fonseca is located in Panama City, the home of many shell companies. 


science, agrees that the 
key takeaway from the 
data leak is not the fact 
that tax avoidance is oc- 
curring, but its scale and 
spread. 

“What this story re- 
veals for everybody is 
that there is a whole 
global financial infra- 
structure that helps to 
support. unprecedented 
levels of economic in- 
equality, and that fa- 
cilitates tax evasion on 
a massive scale,” Jabko 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

The significance of the 
Panama Papers leak has 
shaken the world stage 
partially due to the big 
names involved. Iceland 
Prime Minister Sigmun- 
dur David’ Gunnlaugsson 
has resigned after he was 
named in the documents. 
Other influential leaders 
such as President ‘Vladi- 


leak. mir Putin 

“Econo- of Russia, 
mists are . President 
aware that My sense isthat Petro  Po- 
vast sums there’s a lot of roshenko 
of money . spate OL _ Ukraine, 


moved into, 
tax havens, 
areas of 
very low 
taxes or 
financial 
secrecy, in 
the past 
few de- 
cades,” he said. “What 
the Panama Papers have 
put the spotlight on is 
how vast these funds are 


and how the global 0.1. 


percent have really cre- 
ated in a sense their own 
economic and taxation 
system that is much more 
advantageous ‘for them 
than for the rest of hu- 
- manity. I think that one 
third of, or maybe even 
up to one half of, the in- 
crease in inequality was 
simply because of pref- 
erential tax treatment of 
the super wealthy.” 
Nicolas Jabko, an as- 
sociate professor and 
director of undergradu- 
ate studies of political 


Mauricio 
Macri of Ar- 
gentina and 
President Xi 


China have 
been tied to 
the offshore 
finance 
scandal. Celebrities such 
as Jackie Chan and Lio- 
nel Messi have also been 
linked to the Panama Pa- 
pers. 

Jabko found the reac- 
tions of the influential 
public figures named 
in the Panama Papers 
shocking. 

“My sense is_ that 
there’s a lot of hypocrisy 
around these leaked doc- 
uments,” he wrote. “Even 
before the leak, it was an 
open secret that Panama 
was a place for very rich 
people to stash away their 
money.” 

Jabko also explained 
that many ‘people men- 
tioned in the papers are 


finding excuses to explain 
their involvement. 

“Now many of the 
people whose names 
have come out deny that 
they ever wanted to hide 
their assets. Or they 
pretend like they didn’t 
know about. it. Or they 
admit that they put their 
money there,, but insist 
that they did nothing 
illegal. Vladimir Putin 
even says this is a west- 
ern conspiracy against 
him. It’s really pitiful,” 
he wrote. 

In fact, several others, 


in the documents, have 
directly denied that 
they have taken part in 


any illegal activity. In | 


a website press release, 
the Mossack Fonseca law 
firm said that their sys- 
tem is the victim in this 
situation. 

“We have a long his- 
tory of. working pro- 
actively with relevant 
authorities in various 


jurisdictions when ques- | 


tions are raised and ad- 
ditional. information is 


y pocrisy Sround ‘President required, and “in*many 
these leaked 
documents.” 
— NICOLAS JABKO, . Jinping of this case, we’re the ones 
Assoc. PROFESSOR 


cases we're the ones who | 
actually initiate that con- | 


tact when suspicious ac- 
tivities are detected. In 


against whom a crime 
has been committed,” 

the statement said. “Our 
systems having been 
unlawfully breached by 
parties external to the 
firm.” 


From a legal stand- | 


point, the activities de- 
tailed in the Panama Pa- 
pers are not unlawful. 
Law firms like Mossack 
Fonseca are employed to 
make sure the. offshore 
finance their clients take 
part in is on the right side 
of the law. 

Political Science Pro- 
fessor Renée Marlin-Ben- 
nett. commented on the. 
difference between illegal 
tax and legal tax minimi- 
zation. 

“Tax evasion is illegal, 
by definition. Tax mini- 
mization, using legal 
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John Shields Celebrates 


Chesapeake Cuisine 


lo ‘she said. er SOR 


world where barriers are 


means to reduce one’s 
tax liability, is legal. And 
not just legal; it’s prudent 
and appropriate. There 
are definitely _ illegal 
practices, under national 
laws, that involve hid- 
ing assets in ‘tax haven’ 
countries. There are also 
practices involving main- 
taining assets in another 
country in ways that 
minimize tax but are not 
illegal,” Marlin-Bennett 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

She added that tax 
minimization is justified 
in some situations. 

“I think it is reason- 
able for people to take 
advantage of legitimate 
means of limiting their 
tax liability. In a global- 
ized economy, it is not 
unlikely that maintain- 
ing foreign assets will be 
part of that, especially 
for the very wealthy,” 
she wrote. “I think the 


temptation will be very 
strong to cross the line 
into illegal tax evasion, 
especially when _ the 
stakes are large.” 

The Panama Papers 
are spurring discussion 
about both the ethics 
and legality behind the 
wealthy concealing large 
amounts of their assets. 
While the public de- 
nounces the individuals 
involved in the scandal, 
Marlin-Bennett points 
out that within the cur- 
rent system it is not il- 
legal. 

“Of course, tax avoid- 
ance can be fixed if 
governments make tax 
avoidance practices il- 
legal. Governments can 
certainly close tax loop- 
holes, but as long as 
those loopholes are legal, 
there is nothing wrong 
with taking advantage of 
them,” she wrote. 

Even from a_ purely 


ethical standpoint, Mar- 
lin-Bennett noted that tax 
avoidance isn’t always the 
intention behind offshore 
finance. 

“I will say, though, 
that there are many rea- 
sons that a person would 
want to stash assets in 
another country. For ex- 
ample, I know a woman 
from an Austrian Jew- 
ish. family. When her 
wealthy parents started 
to see the writing on 
wall in the lead up to the 
Nazi take over, they sent 
a lot of their money to 
Switzerland,” she wrote. 
“Luckily, they survived 
the concentration camp 
and were able to reclaim 
their funds after the war. 
If you are a Syrian fam- 
ily right now, you might 
want to have money in an 
account outside the coun- 


.try because you might 


want that money acces- 
sible when/if you flee.” 


FAS hosts World Bicycle Relief 


including people named | 
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Founded in 2004, World Bicycle Relief provides bikes to low-income workers in the developing world. 
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no longer in between your 

freedom and your mobil- 

| ity and access to your live- 
| lihood.” 

WBR was founded fol- 
lowing the 2004 Indian 
Ocean tsunami. Working 

| for SRAM Corporation, 
a high-end bike compo- 

| nents company, F.K. Day 
| wondered if he could pro- 
vide aid to impacted areas 
with his bicycle expertise. 
“Leah and 1. called 


lief organizations in the 


what do you guys think 
about a. large-scale bicycle 
program to mobilize peo- 
ple and get them back to 
their normal lives?’ and all: 
of them said, ‘No, no, no, 
just send us your money,” 
| Day said. “We thought that 
didn’t make sense, so using 
the business 101 that I had 
learned, we decided we 
| needed to see the market 
and learn what the market 
says, and so we flew to In- 
donesia and Sri Lanka.” 

During that travel pe- 
riod the idea for a bicycle 
program fell into place. : 

“When we began to 
ask the same question to 
the communities and re- 
lief organizations on the 
ground, the answer was 
overwhelmingly that a 
full-scale bicycle program 
would be a huge impact,” 
he said. 

The delivery of 24, 400 
bicycles to affected com- 
munities increased school 
attendance, access to 
health care and the ability 
to work. WBR then set out 
to quantify the impact of 
their efforts and expand 
the scale of their program. 

_ The organization be- 
gan working in Zambia, 
mainly because it is land- 
locked, surrounded by 
warring neighbors and 
‘had poorly maintained 
roads. 
weeks, the program en- 


lem. j 
“When we set to Zam- 


, Nae i 
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around to many. of the re- ° 


US. and we said, ‘Hey,: 


Within a few . 


countered a file prob- 


fin Sri Lantel and found 


that within a couple of 
weeks these bikes would 
just slowly crumble and 
the pieces were breaking,” 
Day said, “At that point, 
we decided to work our 
way up the entire supply 
chain to work on the de- 
sign, the manufacturing, 
the assembly, the delivery 
and the maintenance of 
the bikes and make sure 
that we had a strong, in- 
tact supply chain that we 
could build on.” 

Along with focusing 
on building more sustain- 
able bicycles in Africa, 
WBR concentrated on im- 
proving three areas in Sri 
Lanka: health care, educa- 
tion and economic devel- 
opment. 

By providing bicycles 
to a program that sends 
23,000 trained volunteers 
throughout Zambia to 
help prevent and treat 
cases of HIV and AIDS, 
the organization helped 
more patients receive 
health care by increasing 
client visits by approxi- 
mately 40 percent. 

The next ‘program 
WBR initiated was the 
Bicycles for Educational 
Empowerment Program 
(BEEP), which provides 
bikes to students, 70 per- 
cent of whom are girls, 
along with teachers: and 
education workers. So far, 
the program has distrib- 
uted over 24,000 bicycles 
in rural Africa. 

“In this rural sector, 
the distances to go from 
your home in the village 
to school can be from five 
to 15 kilometers... and the 
fatigue that occurs and the 
danger of human harass- 


“ment, particularly for girls, 


is amazing, so as a result, 
many times, ie students 


don’t get out of primary 
~ school, primarily the girls 
- first,” Day said. “We cre- 


ated this program to con- 


-nect students in rural vil- © 
lages to distant schools 


and measure how exactly 
it makes an impact.” 
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attendance increased by 
over 25 percent and aca- 
demic performance im- 
proved by 55 percent. As 
part of the program, if 
parents kept their chil- 
dren in school for two 
years, then they could 
keep the bicycle. This 
incentive, along with in- 
creased academic perfor- 
mance, convinced more 
parents to keep their chil- 
dren enrolled in school. 
To encourage economic 
development, the WBR’s 
non-profit partners used 
their local. microfinance 
institutions in Africa to 
help entrepreneurs and 
family businesses buy Buf- 
falo Bicycles, or bicycles 
engineered __ specifically 


for rural Africa. Common - 
uses of the Buffalo Bicycles 


include transporting milk 
and vegetables to market 
and carrying farm sup- 
plies in rural villages. 
WBR_ has served 18 
countries, deployed 289,591 
bicycles, trained 1,148 bi- 


cycle mechanics and im- | 


pacted 1,447.955 lives, ac- 
cording to its website. 

Sophomore _ Daniela 
Barrio admired the WBR’s 
efforts. 

“Not only do they eae 
toward a great and im- 
portant goal, they also ap- 
proach it in a highly prac- 
tical, | business-minded 


kind of way, which I find . 
inspiring,” Bar- . 
‘rio said. “It really shows 


really 


that people can make a 
big, helpful impact in 


_ the world as long as it’s a 


well-planned idea.” 

At the end of his talk, 
EK. Day reminded stu- 
dents to remember the 
power of bicycles and put . 
their education to use ina 
way that positively affects 
others. ; he 

“I hope you now look 
at your bike a little differ 
ently,” EK. said. “I ho 


you look at the skill s 


deep inside of your hea 
ate know that you can 

akea difference in eee 
aes hives.” 
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One year later, trials continue in Freddie Gray case SGA Exec. 


Hopkins students marched from campus to Penn Station and then City Hall during the uprising, joining with other local students. 


GRAY, From Al 

and the officers claimed 
they did not use force 
against him. One of the 
officers took out a taser 
but did not use it, as evi- 
denced by information 
downloaded off of the 
taser and an examination 
of Gray’s body. 

According to Rodri- 
guez, only Gray’s spinal 
cord appeared to have 
been injured. 

“There was no physi- 
cal, bodily injury that we 
saw nor was it evident in 
the autopsy of Mr. Gray. 
None of his limbs were 
broken. He did suffer a 
very tragic injury to his 
spinal cord, which re- 
sulted in his death. What 
we don’t know and what 
we need to get to is how 
that injury occurred,” 
Rodriguez said at. the 
press conference. 

At 8:42 a.m., 
was requested, and Gray 
asked for an inhaler. He 
did not receive one. 

According to Rodri- 
guez, Gray was breath- 
ing when he was placed 
in the van. 

Amateur videos shot 
by witnesses show of- 
ficers kneeling beside 
and behind Gray, who 
is lying facedown on a 
sidewalk with his hands 
behind his back. Officers 
then lift Gray up and 
walk him over to the po- 
lice van. Gray’s feet drag 
along the ground, and he 
cries out. 

Gray was put inside 
with his hands cuffed be- 
hind his back, but he was 
not buckled into his seat 
—-+a violation of a new 
BPD policy that had gone 
into effect a few days be- 
fore Gray’s arrest. 

‘At 8:46 a.m., the van 
driver reported Gray 
was angry in the back of 
the van. A few seconds 
later, a police unit asked 
the van to pull over so 
that paperwork could 
betcompleted. While the 
van was stopped, Gray 
was taken out, placed in 
leg irons and put back 
into the van. 

The van began driving 
again at 8:54 a.m. but then 
. stdpped a second time 
because Gray was on the 
floor of the van. Gray was 
picked up and put back 
in‘his seat, but was not 
strapped in, contrary toa 
new BPD policy. 

‘At 8:59 a.m., the driver 
picked up another male 
prisoner, who was put in 
the back with Gray. How- 
ever, the men were sepa- 
rated by a metal barrier, 
so’ they could hear but 
not see one another. The, 


a van 


other prisoner was inter- 


viewed by the BPD. Also, 
at 8:59 a.m., the driver of 


the van asked for backup | 


to check on Gray. 
At 9:24 a.m., the van 


arrived at the Western 


District police station, 
about six blocks from the 


site of Gray’s arrest, and - 


a medic was called. 
“When Mr. Gray was 
taken out of that) van, 


he could not talk and he 
could not breathe,” Ro- 
driguez said. 


The Protests 


Peaceful demonstra- 
tions began soon after 
Gray’s arrest while he 
was still in the hospital 
and continued for weeks. 
The protests gained na- 
tional attention, however, 
when they turned violent 
following his death on 
April 19. A group of pro- 
testers.engaged with po- 
lice dressed in riot gear 
outside Camden Yards 
on April 25. The protest- 
ers threw rocks at the of- 
ficers and smashed the 
windows of police cars 
and storefronts and later 
looted a 7-Eleven store. 
Many Baltimore residents 
tried to stop the violence 
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dents, faculty and staff 
joined in the march. 
Protests also spread to 
New York City, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Boston and 


Ferguson, Mo. among 
other cities. Hundreds 
of protesters marched 
throughout Manhat- 
tan, and more than 100 
people were arrested. 


Protests also occurred in 
Ferguson where, accord- 
ing to Ferguson Police 
Department spokesman 
Jeff Small, three people 
were shot. 


The Trials 


The six BPD officers 
involved in Gray’s arrest 
were charged on May 
1 with crimes ranging 
from reckless endanger- 
ment to second-degree 
murder by State’s At 


led to more looting as 
well as 15 structures and 
at least 144 vehicles be- 
ing set on fire, despite 
Gray’s family’s pleas for 
Baltimoreans to remain 
peaceful. 

“I don’t agree with 
that violence that they’re 
doing to the city. That’s 
too much. I don’t think 
all that’s for Freddie 
Gray,” Fredricka Gray, 
his twin sister, said at 
press conference that 
night. “Freddie © Gray 
wasn’t that type of per- 
son to break into a store... 
I don’t like it at all.” 

In response to the vio- 
lence, the national guard 
was deployed and a state 
of emergency was de- 
clared by Maryland Gov- 
ernor Larry Hogan the 
night of April 27. Over 
200 people, both adults 
and minors, were arrest- 
ed. Hopkins also went 
into lockdown due to 
reports of non-affiliates 
on campus, two of whom 
were arrested. 

The next day, April 
28, classes at many lo- 
cal colleges, including 
Hopkins, were cancelled 
and Mayor Rawlings- 


Blake instituted acurfew [& 


aimed at curtailing the 
violence. Protests con- 
tinued that night, but 
the majority were peace- 
ful. Twelve people, both 
adults and _ juveniles, 


were arrested, 


‘Peaceful protests con- 
tinued the following day. 
More than 1,000 people, 
including many high 


school and college stu-— 


dents, participated in a 
peaceful protest march 
from Penn Station to 
City Hall. Hopkins stu- 


downtown, torney for 
putting Baltimore 
themselves “We realize that Marilyn 
between Mosby. 
“="""police” and—2015 has defined “To the 
protesters 4 sii people _ of 
in order to American policing Baltimore 
prevent fur- and its future.” and dem- 
ther escala- onstra- 
tion. — KEVIN Davis, tors across 
Gray’s America... . 
funeral oe io BPD to those 
April - 27 COMMISSIONER. that are an- 
prompted gry, hurt or 
city-wide have _ their 
rioting that own expe- 


riences of injustice at the 
hands of police officers, 
I urge you to channel 
the energy peacefully as 
we prosecute this case,” 
Mosby said. “I have heard 
your calls for ‘No justice, 
no peace.’ However, your 
peace is sincerely needed 
as I work to deliver jus- 


tice on behalf of Freddie ° 


Gray.” 

To date only one of- 
ficer, William Porter, 
has been tried. His trial 
ended in a hung jury in 
December. He was origi- 
nally set to be retried in 
June; but the date was 
recently pushed back to 
September. 

Porter’s mistrial led 
to complications for both 
prosecutors and defense 
attorneys in the remain- 
ing five cases, since Porter 
was Called to testify in all 
of them. Porter pled the 
fifth amendment out of 
fear of self-incrimination 
as he would have to tes- 
tify against his fellow of- 


thb Baltimore Police Department was embroiled in‘controversy following the death of Freddie Grays. 


ficers be- 
fore being 
retried. 
A-fter 
months of 
hearings 
and _post- 
Pp on ese 
ments of 
the trials, 
the Court 
of Appeals 
ruled in 
March 
that Porter 
would be 
compelled 
to testify 
with lim- 
ited im- 
munity 
against 
all five of- 
ficers, a victory for the 
prosecution. 

Since the sixth and fi- 
nal trial was supposed to 
have occurred in March, 
all the officers have been 
given new dates. The 
first trial is set to begin 
next month and the last 
in October. 

Additionally, prosecu- 
tors are currently seek- 
ing to compel a second 
officer Garrett Miller to 
testify against fellow Of 
ficer Edward Nero, who 
will be tried in May. 
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Civil Settlement 


In ‘addition to filing 
criminal charges against 
the officers, the city also 
offered civil compensa- 
tion to Gray’s family. In 
September, | Rawlings- 
Blake announced | that 
the city would pay a $6.4 
million settlement to his 
family over the course of 


the 2015 and 2016 fiscal 


having filed a wrongful 
death suit. In the settle- 
ment, the city accepts all 
civil liability in Gray’s 
arrest and death. 

“This settlement is 
about making the right 
fiscal decision for the 
city of Baltimore,” Rawl- 
ings-Blake said in a press 
conference in September. 
“Faced with the prospect 
of significant legal ex- 
penses involved in an ex- 
tended federal lawsuit as 
well as potential liability 
that could come with an 
unfavorable jury verdict, 
our city’s attorneys came 
to the conclusion that the 
$6.4 million settlement 
is in the best interest of 
protecting taxpayers. I 
ultimately agreed with 
that recommendation.” 

However, Rawlings- 
Blake explained that fis- 
cal and legal concerns 
were not. the only con- 
siderations made when 
reaching the settlement. 

“The purpose of the, 
civil settlement is to 
bring an important mea- 
sure of closure to the 
Gray family, to the com- 
munity and to the city,” 
she said. 


Spike in Homicides 


The violent demon- 
strations had largely sub- 


; 


munities. He 
years, despite them not ~as-commission 


sided within weeks of 
Gray’s death. However, 
Baltimore experienced 
an unprecedented spike 
in homicides in the re- 


By the end of December, 
the 2015 homicide count 
had reached 344, mak- 
ing it the city’s deadliest 


year on record on a per- | 
| election was a success be- 


capita basis. 
In July, Police Com- 
missioner Anthony Batts 


was fired by Mayor Raw- | 


lings-Blake in response 
to the skyrocketing mur- 
der rate. 
the Fraternal Order of 
Police released a report 
shortly before his ter- 
mination, arguing that 
the April uprising could 


election 


results 


maining months of 2015. | 


announced 


SGA, From Al 


cause nearly every candi- 


| date made sure to work 


for people’s votes. As I 
mentioned previously, as 


|-an outsider who wasn't 


Additionally, | 


| the 


have been prevented and 


Batts’ alleged mistakes 
exacerbated it. 
Rawlings-Blake ap- 
pointed Deputy Com- 
missioner Kevin Davis to 
assume Batts’ role on an 
interim basis. Davis was 
confirmed permanently 
as police commissioner 
in October despite pro- 


involved in the SGA, I 
wanted more integrity in 
the elections process, and I 
feel like that’s what I got.” 

John Hughes, one of 
Executive President 
candidates, is planning 
on running for Junior 
Class Council. 

“Im very glad that we 


| had such good voter turn- 


out, and I think that a lot 
of that turnout was a direct 
effect of the controversy 
that’s surrounded this elec- 


| tion cycle,” Hughes wrote 


testers interrupting the | 
hearing at City Hall in | 


an attempt to, prevent his 
appointment. 
In the six months 


since then, Davis has | 


implemented measures 
to improve the reputa- 
tion of the BPD follow- 
ing Gray’s death. 

At the FAS panel, Da- 
vis said that he found 
the “zero-tolerance” ap- 


proach to policing prob- | 


lematic because it did not 
reduce violence on a large 
scale and only widened 
the gap between the BPD 
and poor, minority com- 


a O e eC 
not count numbers of ar- 


Nat | 


rests, field stops or cita- | 


tions, which many police 
departments do in order 
to reward officers. Davis 
wants to change the way 
police officers interact 
with communities. 

Davis was asked about 
the lack of common sense 
exhibited by some police 
officers in their handling 
of suspects, specifically 
regarding the treatment 
of Freddie Gray after his 
arrest. In response, Davis 
discussed ways in which 
police departments can 
improve their behavior. 


“When you look at po-- 


lice departments in Bal- 
timore or elsewhere, if 
there is a significant gap 
between standard oper- 


ating policies and stan-. 


dard operating practices, 
that’s where you run into 
trouble. [In] healthy po- 
lice departments, those 
two things are really, 
really close,-if not side 
by side, if not one in the 
same,” he said. 
“Everything that we 


do is an effort to ensure 


that what we say, what we 
preach, what we mandate 
and what is practiced on 
the street, get closer each 
and every day.” 


{ 
Morgan Ome contrib- 
uted reporting. 


} é 


in an email to The News- 
Letter. “While I’m sad not 
to have won, I’m very glad 
to have participated in the 
process — it was an excel- 
lent opportunity for our 
campus to have a dialogue 
on what we want student 
government to look like, 
and that’s exactly the dia- 
logue I wanted to start 
with my campaign.” 

Executive President 
candidate Liam Haviv 
congratulated the winners 
of the election and was 
also pleased with voter 
turnout, noting how it in- 
dicated greater student in- 
terest in SGA. 

“T would like t 


re conere « arlie, 
Anna, John and Andy,’ 
Haviv wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “I think 
most people would point 
to the problems with the 
election producing _ the 
large voter turnout. And 
that may have truth to it. 
It was good that people felt 
invested this time though. 
The job of SGA is now go- 
ing to be to sustain consis- 
tent care from the students 
and to make sure that peo- 
ple’s personal investment 
is ongoing.” 
Executive Secretary 
candidate Adelaide Mor- 
phett praised the candi- 
dates and believes that the 
new SGA Executive Board 
will do an excellent job. 

- “I think we are lucky to 
have had the opportunity 
to choose from a hand- 
ful of very motivated and 


. qualified candidates this 


year,” Morphett wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. “I offer the most 
sincere of congratulations 
to Charlie, Anna, John, 
and Andy. I am confident . 
they will do a tremendous 
job and leave Hopkins an 
even better institution 
than they found it.” 

Current Executive Pres- 
ident Jack Bartholet com- 
mented on how this year’s 
election brought more dis- 
cussion on SGA‘s role. 

“T was really excited by 
the increased turnout this 
year. A lot more people 
voted than in the past, 
which is certainly a good 
thing. There was also a lot 
more discussion and inter- 
est in the role of SGA on 
campus, which I teally ap- 
preciated. I think those are _ 
discussions which need — 
to be ongoing,” he said, “I 


everyb 
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Excellence in Community 
Service 
Alpha Kappa Alpha — MGC 
Alpha Delta Phi — IFC 
Kappa Alpha Theta — PHA 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENTS 


Congratulations to the 2015 — 2016 winners for the 


inaugural Fraternity and Sorority Life Awards 
Ceremony! 


Excellence in Philanthropy 
Award 
Alpha Delta Phi — IFC 
Phi Mu —PHA 
NONE - MGC 


Fraternity and Sorority Life Senior Leadership & Campus 
Activities Award 
Elizabeth Sylvester — Kappa Alpha Theta 
Saman Baban — Sigma Chi 


Fraternity and Sorority Life Senior Academic Excellence Award 
Cecilia Freeman - Pi Beta Phi 


Excellence in Campus 
Involvement 
Beta Theta Pi — IFC 
Pi Beta Phi— PHA 
Delta Xi Phi — MGC 


Chapter Executive Board of 
the Year 
Beta Theta Pi — IFC 
Sigma Iota Alpha — MGC 
Pi Beta Phi - PHA 


Fraternity and Sorority 
Life Woman of the Year 
Amanda Lourenco 


Olate(-taeje-eler-iccmy| 


Excellence in Educational 
Programming 
Beta Theta Pi — IFC 
Alpha Phi Alpha — MGC 
NONE — PHA 


Council Delegate of the Year 


Mia Berman — PHA 
NONE — IFC/MGC 


Fraternity and Sorority 
Life Man of the Year 
Jason Plush 


Roberto Ramirez — Sigma Chi 


Advisor of the Year 
Melissa Perez — Pi Beta Phi 


Highest Chapter GPA 


Sigma Iota Alpha Spring 2015 3.84 
Phi Iota Alpha Fall 2015 3.66 


Male President of the Year 
Thomas Fiorelli — Phi Kappa Psi 


Most Improved Chapter 
Sigma Chi _ 


Excellence in Recruitment 
Kappa Kappa Gamma 


Female President of the Year 


Dannielle Brown 
Alpha Kappa Alpha 


Chapter of the Year 
Pi Beta Phi 


National Student Employment Week 16 


Excellence - Dedication - Outstanding 


reyaetiatsisss 


\ 


Student Employee of the Year 


_ Taylor Alessio 
Demy Alfonso 
Su Ataman 
Keenan Caswell 


-Waiwai Hung 

Kat Lewis 
Samantha Lott 
Amanda Lourenco 


David Rivas 


(Words that define our student employees) 


Emily Renscok 


Tucker Gordon 


Undergraduate Winner 


Jacqueline Roche 


GigcvelUrciccom Auialaicis 


Tucker Gordon 
Elizabeth Haibach 
Diamond Hale 
Conor Hammonds 
Grace Hargrove 
Delcora Huggins 


Jasmine Love Dana Schulman | AG peak : 
Sidnei McCrea James Shepherdson : a | 
Freddy Montenegro Susana Soto 
Christina Morello _ Gijs Van Laer 

Eric Morgan William Wagers _ 
Nymi Nimmagadda Phoebe Yeo — 


Graduate Nominees 
Student Employee of the Year 


PNiltctelam-Nzelile 


Supervisor of the Year 


* Boe 


Od alatielarcMmiiielaciiie) 


Undergrad Runner-up 


William Wagers 


Grad Runner-up 


Taylor Alessio 


Undergrad Runner-up 


WETWEel males 
Grad Runner-up 


ae 
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Hayley Bronner 
Throwback Thursday 


he biggest fad 
in elementary 
school was 
not jeweled- 
pocketed jeans, 
Crocs or even MySpace 
(until Facebook got popu- 
lar anyway) but was none 
other than paper fortune 
tellers, sometimes called 
cootie catchers. You could 
find them hidden under 
the desks, in every pocket 
of our backpacks and in 
our lunch bags.’ There was 
no escaping participat- 
ing in at least one fortune 
telling session during re- 
cess. Well that is until the 
teachers caught on and 
they were confiscated. 

In case you do not re- 
member (although we 
know that you made at 
least 50 of them back in 
your elementary school 
days), paper fortune tell- 
ers are quite simple and 
easy to assemble. All you 
need is one piece of paper, 
a pair of scissors and a 
pen, a marker or pencil. 

First take a corner of 
the sheet of paper. Bring it 
down across to the other 
side and then cut off the 
remaining paper under- 
neath the fold. Doing 


vealed on the innermost 


flap. Of course being the | 


rowdy, pre-pubescent 
and secretive elementary 
school children that we 
all were, we did not just 


use these little pieces: of | 
origami to tell our future | 
but also our crushes! Ev- | 
erybody hoped that their | 


fortune teller would come 
out with Vinnie’s name 


and was less than pleased | 


when it read “Jonathan” 
in thin letters. 


your grandparents know 
a thing or two about these 
origami fortune 
Murray and Rigney first 
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The future told by Spring Fair and the Khodynka Meadow 
paper fortune tellers. | 


from the options in order | 
to have their fortune re- | 


Rollin Hu 
Irrelevant History 


o by the time 
this column 
gets published it 
should be right 
before Spring 
Fair. 
I’m a freshman, so I 


| don’t really know what 
Don't be surprised if | 


tellers. | 


introduced them in the | 


United States back in 1928 
as “Salt Cellars” in the ori- 


gami book Fun with Paper | 


to expect out of Spring 
Fair. I’ve heard a lot of 
hype about the food and 
events and am pretty ex- 
cited for it. I just hope it 
doesn’t end up anything 
like what happened at 


| Khodynka Meadow in 


Folding. Its original intent | 


was to hold small pieces of | 


food. This shape has been 
used as a fortune teller 
since the 1950s in England 


and the United States but | 


has also been recorded as 


a cootie catcher! They are | 
used under this name as | 


toys that imitate the act of 
catching insects like lice, 
other tiny animals and 
especially cooties! For the 


record: Only boys have | 


cooties, not girls. 

Don't be afraid to bring 
this childhood memory 
here to Hopkins and 
make yourself a fortune 
teller (or cootie catcher if 
you prefer)! There are so 
many different ways to 
use them for fun even as 
young adults! You could 


this will make the"paper” write the names of your 


square if it is not already 
square. 

Next fold all four cor- 
ners into the center of 
the paper to make the 
points touch. This shape 
is known as a blintz base 
or a cushion fold in origa- 
mi. The sheet should now 

‘be another perfect square 
so turn it over and do the 
same thing to the other 
side. 

Finally, fold all of the 
outer corners up so that 
they touch and there are 
pockets on the bottom for 
your fingers to control the 
fortune teller! 

There are four flaps on 
the outside of the fortune 
teller and eight on the in- 
side. Anything from col- 
ors to numbers to animals 
to random words can be 

‘written on each flap. A 

‘player can then choose 


roommates and _ differ- 


ent chores on the flaps | 


to make the chores more 
entertaining or even gro- 
ceries so that everybody 
buys something different. 

Another option is 
to write your top eight 
movie picks for a Fri- 
day Netflix-and-takeout 
movie night. You could 
even write funny sce- 
narios on the inside flaps 
that your friends will 
have to enact when they 
get that fortune. The 
possibilities are eridless. 
Don’t be afraid to bring 
this elementary school 
hobby to Hopkins! Sure 
you may feel a little stu- 
pid folding the fortune 
teller. Nevertheless the 
minute you pull that 
out at a gathering, your 
friends’ laughter will not 
subside. 


You know it's all going downhill when 
you don't know the answer to the first 


question on a test. 


13 HOURS” 


QO REPLIES: 


vy 


"They're playing the score from the 


Titanic drawing scene in the Counseling 


Center right now... So, I'm picturing — 
Kate Winslet's boobs while | wait to be 
seen for my lsh ip 


fi 
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| Russia, 


May 1896. 

Khodynka Meadow is 
located outside of Mos- 
cow, Russia. Judging 
from pictures on Google 
Images, it’s currently a 
big empty field with old 
airplane parts littered 
around. 

However back in the 
good old days of Tsarist 
the Khodynka 
Meadow was a good 
place to hold military 
exercises because of all 
the natural ditches and 
trenches. It was also the 
only place big enough to 
throw a party fit for the 
coronation of Tsar Nicho- 
las II. 

Like Spring Fair, this 
festival was supposed to 


be a great outdoor cel- _ 
ebration full of entertain- 


Wastien 


ment, day drinking and 


autocracy. There were 
supposed to be free bread 
rolls, sausages, Vyazem- 
sky gingerbreads and fan- 
cy commemorative. cups. 
And free beer. 

The actual coronation 
of Tsar Nicholas II took 
place the day before and 
was only for the privi- 
leged classes and_nobil- 
ity to participate in. This 
festival at Khodynka was 
meant for the common 
masses of Moscow and 
the surrounding area 
to celebrate their ruler. 
Tsar Nicholas II was even 
scheduled to make an 
appearance, which was 
huge, because how often 
do you get to see a Rus- 
sian autocrat in your life? 
Also I’d like to mention 
again that there was sup- 
posed to be free beer. 

With all this promised 
free food and alcohol, 
tons of people turned up 
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FRANTISEK KRATKY VIA WIKIMEDIA COMMONS 
The Khodynka tragedy was horrific and violent and left many dead. 


people’s reaction in his 
book Nicholas and Alex- 
andra. 


the night before and just “People began to 
slept on run... Men 
the field. tripped and 
By dawn stumbled 
there were I just sure hope into _ the 
reportedly Ge Fai dat qives® 
halfa mite ers eS eis Women and ~ 
lion peo- doesn’t end upina children 
ple wait- _. l d knocked 
ing to get violent stampede dana ne 
wasted. and a Bolshevik the mass 
A nd a of rushing, 
then some Revolution. pushing 
1:10 tes bodies, felt 
started feet on their 


spreading some rumors 
that there wasn’t going to 
be enough food and beer. 
If you went to a party that 
promised free alcohol and 
Vyazemsky gingerbreads 
and heard that they were 
going to run out, how 


would you react? 


- Historian’ ‘Robert | aK 
describes 


sounds like A. description 


“the=viel 


backs and heads. Their 
noses and mouths were 
ground into the dirt. Over 
the mutilated, suffocating 
bodies, thousands of feet 
relentless trampled,” he 
wrote. 

This passage kind of 


67 
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V. MAKOVSKY VIA WIKIMEDIA COMMONS 
Thousands of people attended the coronation of Tsar Nicholas II as depicted in the painting above. 


what happened when 
someone mentioned free 
stuff. 

In the aftermath of 
this stampede, officials 
reported that over 1300 
people were dead with 
around the same number 
wounded. 

Why did such an idi- 
otic thing happen? It’s 
ridiculous. Was _ trying 
to get all that free stuff 
worth the cost of these 
lives? 

Tsar Nicholas II was 
heartbroken that so many 
people had died and had 
been injured at his after- 
party, so he did his best 
to try to pay reparations 
and express condolences. 
Except then he also had to 
go to a party thrown by 
the French Ambassador 
the same night. People 


i gave bigs a lot of flak for 


was Maonnetiee from 
the people. 

Through the rest of 
the Tsar’s rule, he faced 
two revolutions by the 
people with the second 


revolution in 1917 forc- . 


ing him from power and 
bringing communist rule 
to Russia. People reflect- 
ing on this moment said 
that this incident at Kho- 
dynka Meadow was the 
first revolt of the people 
under his reign. And this 
revolt happened all be- 
cause of the promise of 
free stuff. 

So Spring Fair is hap- 
pening and I don’t know 


‘what usually happens. 


I just sure hope Spring 
Fair doesn’t end up in a 
violent stampede and a 
Bolshevik Revolution. 
On that note, have fun at 


Spring Fair! 


Shout out to the guy who ends up : 


‘stealing the shield off the FFC bluejay 
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_ Anyone else reat ne a any bf/gf gies 
_ someone you always see when you’ re 
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Three reasons why you should be vegan 


Tara Abrishami 
Food for Thought 


"f everyone 
were vegan... 


People would be 

healthier. There are 
many controversial and 
contradictory health re- 
ports condemning pro- 
cessed meats (particu- 
larly red meat). Recent 
reports have claimed that 
red meat is a carcinogen, 
though these claims have 
neither been adopted by 
the 2015 United States 
Dietary Guidelines ‘nor 
are accepted as fact yet. A 
more universal agreement 
is that Americans gener- 
ally eat too much meat. 
A vegan diet tends to fo- 
cus on vegetable dishes, 
whole grains and healthy 
protein options which 


lead to a balanced and 
healthy palate. Addition- 
ally, many popular junk 
food items such as burg- 
ers, hot dogs and wings 
contain meat, which 
vegan diets avoid. In fact, 
because of the dietary 
restrictions imposed by 
veganism, many vegans 
eat out less, which leads 
to healthier habits overall. 
Another benefit: Making 
the decision to go vegan 
requires research into 
a healthier diet, which 
raises personal aware- 
ness about healthy food 
choices. 


The environment 
would be far better off. 
Sources estimate that 


livestock production is 
responsible for around 
15 percent of all global 
gas emissions. According 
to the Chatham House 
Think Tank, this is the 
same as the amount due 
to all the cars in the 
world. Worldwatch pub- 
lished a report in 2009 
claiming that 50 percent 
of all greenhouse gas 
emissions can be traced 


back to the livestock in- 
dustry. The actual num- 
ber is probably between 
15 and 50 percent, mak- 
ing the livestock industry 
a significant contribu- 
tor to climate change 
worldwide. The Harvard 
School of Public Health 
(HSPH) published a 
graph showing that ap- 
proximately 7.5 pounds 
of carbon dioxide is emit- 
ted per half pound of 
beef, compared to less 
than a quarter pound of 
carbon dioxide per half 
pound of potatoes, apples 
and asparagus. 
Greenhouse gas emis- 
sion isn’t the only way 
the meat industry harms 
the planet. According to 
CNN, 50 to 80 percent 
of deforestation in the 
Amazon is due to cattle 
farming. There is in fact 
an exorbitant amount 
of land devoted to live- 
stock production. Ac- 
cording to HSPH, only 
10 percent of U.S. grain 
is produced for human 
consumption — the rest 
feeds livestock. Accord- 
ing to statistics collected 
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Everyone reaps benefits from people being vegan — the people, the environment and the animals. 


by the Worldwatch In- 
stitute, 56 million acres 
of American land are 
devoted to_ livestock, 
whereas only four mil- 
lion are used for vegeta- 
ble production. 

If you need another 
environmental reason, 
there’s also the question 
of water use. According to 
the Worldwatch Institute 
and a statistic published 
by Richard H. Schwartz, a 
standard diet takes 4,200 
gallons of water per day, 
whereas a vegan diet uses 
only 300 gallons. To put 
this amount in perspec- 
tive, taking a seven min- 
ute shower every day fora 
year would use 5,110 gal- 
lons of water. 


Animals would suffer 
less. This is the stereo- 
typical vegan justification 
but is also true to a large 
extent. According to the 
American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals (ASPCA), 99 per- 
cent of farm animals are 
raised in factory farms. 
Most animals are confined 
to very small spaces and 
not allowed outdoors or 
in their natural habitat. 
Conditions are frequently 
so terrible that diseases 
are rampant, which causes 
the animals to be pumped 
with antibiotics. Ani- 
mals are often fed grain 
or other convenient foods 
that aren’t in their natural 
diets, making them un- 
healthy and uncomfort- 
able in more ways. Some 
chickens grow so fat they 
ant even stand. Stan- 
dards may be different 
for humanely raised meat, 
but such products are not 
nearly as widespread as 
one might hope ee : 
almost never n 
“humane” label at the FFC. 
... Just saying. 


A thank you note to the Barnstormers 


Gillian Lelchuk 
Sophomoronic 


y grades 
this se- 
mester 
range 
from = “I 
don’t understand how I’m 
‘doing so well” to “this is 
pretty mediocre.” I know 
‘it would look more like fT 
/am getting an A in every 
class and this is what I ex- 
pected,” if I devoted all of 
_ my time to schoolwork. 
' That would require me 
to let go of a few things, 
-namely Netflix and my 
' extracurricular activities. 
Maybe one day I'll be able 
to curb my addiction to 
_ binge watching — televi- 
_ sion, but I’ll never be able 
|to step away from The 
News-Letter or the Barn- 
_ stormers, the two places 
. on campus where I’ve 
‘started to carve out my 
‘home. 
| . I don’t think I can just- 
tly blame my lack of effort 
_in school on the paper, be- 
cause the editor job I held 
this year did not require 


a massive time commit-- 
_ment. However, I can put 


; i a little of the blame on the 

‘Barnstormers, though I 

wouldn't trade my expe- 
-rience with that theater 

_ group for anything. 

| Joining theater was 


4 
wv ar 


one of the only things I 
knew I wanted to do once 
I got to Hopkins. I went 
to the Orientation Show- 
case with a couple of my 
friends from my First 
Year Mentor group and 
watched performances 
by the Barnstormers, 
Witness Theater, Dun- 
bar Baldwin Hughes 
Theater,’ Throat Culture 
and the Buttered Niblets, 
and I knew I had found 
my place. The theater 
people. The people who 
burst out into songs from 
obscure musicals, the 
people who would sup- 
port a purchase of a two- 
person cow costume, the 
people who would drive 
me crazy and make me 
so, so proud to know 
them. 

I jumped right into 
the Barnstormers as As- 
sistant Stage Manager for 
the fall main stage last 
year called Is He Dead?. 
That was a wild roller 
coaster of “oh my god 


this is so cool” and “this 


is so stressful.” After that 
I stage managed the In- 
tersession show and our 
spring musical. 
Sophomore year, I 
really dove in. I have 
served on the executive 
board this year, first as 
a Technical Director and 


then as the Technical Ex- » 


ecutive. I co-directed two 
baby freshmen in a one 
act play for our fall show- 
case. I stage-managed 
The Mousetrap in the fall, 
which was again one of 
the best and most stress- 
ful experiences of my life. 
Working on that show, I 


ae prime Sema tbe 
” 


learned a lot about con- 


flict resolution and how. 


to get people to actually 
listen to me. 

This past semester we 
put on a production of 
Legally Blonde. 1 thought 
about stepping back from 
the group, so I signed on 
as sound designer and 
assistant producer. And 
that worked for a little 
while. I focused a lot 


more on my schoolwork. 


but was still involved 
with theater. 

But this semester has 
been really rough for me, 
and it turned out that 
I couldn't let go of the 
show. I threw myself back 
in by taking charge of 
our production blog, and 
the Barnstormers really 
helped me get through 
a pretty low point in my 
life. This theater group 
has helped me temper my 
anxiety, and everyone has 
been there for me with- 


out them saying anything 


& 


or me having to ask. I 
haven't fallen, but I know 
they would pick me up if 
I did. 

I owe so much to the 
Barnstormers. They're a 
family to me, and Iam so 
grateful for everything 
they’ve done, whether or 


‘not they know they've 


done it. We all pour our 
hearts and our souls into’ 
these shows, and I think 
people can tell. Legally 
Blonde is the biggest show 
we've ever tried to do and 
the first show to sell out 
a matinee performance 
in recent Barnstormers 
history. That is BIG and 
hopefully has set a prec- 
edent for the types of 
shows we'll be doing in 
the future. 

So Barnstormers, 
thank you so much for my 
past two years, for all the 
shows we've done, for Le- 
gally Blonde especially and 
for being exactly what I 
need. 


COURTESY OF THE JHU BARNSTORMERS 
The crew of 7he Masset was literally anys there to pick me iD, 


» 
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s, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and of c course, Sex. 


Seven things to 
do at Spring Fair 


1. Go to the concert! Unless 
you were super unlucky 
and didn’t get tickets and 
then the concert gets moved 
into the Rec center because 
of weather, this should be 


really fun!’ Three headliners! 


2. Eat a blooming onion! 
Don’t miss out on the food 
vendors at the freshman 
quad. There’s everything 
from fried Oreos to fish and 
chips and the ever famous _ 
blooming onions. 


3. Listen to all the live _ 
music! Didn't get tickets to 
the Chainsmokers show? 

No problem! There are still 
plenty of performances in 
the Beer Garden and on 


: the Beach throughout the 
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Frustrated by 


SGA elections? 


Join the CSE 


Last Thursday, the Committee on 
Student Elections (CSE) hosted the 
debate for candidates for the SGA 
Executive Board. The students run- 
ning for the 2016-2017 Executive 
Board positions — President, Vice 
President, Treasurer and Secretary — 
had two hours to answer questions 
asked by a moderator. 

The debate had its flaws. As many 
other have noted, the issue of diver- 
sity was not touched upon in the 
prepared questions. Perhaps less 
noticeably, however, was the prob- 
lem of the debate’s moderator. Cur- 
rent SGA Executive President Jack 
Bartholet moderated the debate, 
which created an inherent conflict 
of interest. Bartholet is a member 
of the governing body he seeks 
to fill, and this past fall, he even 
nominated one of: the candidates, 
president-elect Charlie Green, to be 
his vice president when the posi- 
tion was vacant. Someone from the 
CSE, an impartial body that serves 
to enforce the rules during elec- 
tion times, should have moderated 
the debate as they have in previous 
years, or else a different objective 
moderator should have been found. 


ae 


The issue of moderation and 
choice of questions were just two is- 
sues with the election, but students 
have raised others in this year and 
years past: whether the voting dates 
should have been postponed, wheth- 
er the campaign period should be 
longer, whether the rules for cam- 
paigning on social media are unre- 
alistic. For anyone who has a strong 
opinion on the way SGA elections 
should be run, we recommend you 
apply for a position on the CSE. The 
organization serves an incredibly 
important function both for the SGA 
and for the campus as a whole by 
regulating and conducting elections. 
Any dissatisfaction with the election 
procedure and processes should be 
channeled into a desire to be a part of 
the solution. It’s one thing to simply 
identify a problem; it’s another to do 
something about it. 

Applications for the CSE open in 
the fall. There are no specific quali- 
fications other than not currently 
serving on SGA, and the term lasts 
for one year. We strongly encourage 
students to seriously consider join- 
ing the committee and reforming 
the process. 


Look before 


The Editorial Board recognizes 


the fact that many members of our 
current student body will one day 
be quite wealthy, and this editorial 
is for these future movers and shak- 
ers: Please for the love of God don’t 
use Mossack Fonseca for your mon- 
ey laundering and/or tax evasion 
needs. Given the recent leak that 
the liberal press deemed “the Pan- 
ama Papers,” we believe that Mos- 
sack Fonseca failed catastrophically 
at its only purpose: keeping secret 
fortunes secret. Consequently, we 
cannot in good conscience let any 
of our peers make the same mistake 
that Siguréur Ingi Jéhannsson ‘and 
the other 140 or so public figures im- 
plicated so far have made. Here are 
some alternatives to Mossack Fon- 
seca you all should look into: 
Number one on the list: show 
some initiative! Why outsource 
something simple enough to do 
yourself? I mean, your secret fortune 
is on the line here. We wouldn't trust 
a shady Panamanian law firm with 
our (possibly) hard-earned dollars. 


Instead, why not skip the middle — 


man and start a shell company your- 
self? You could name it something 
fun like “The Editorial Board’s Wild, 
Wacky Real Estate Investment Trust 
LLC.” Then get a company debit card 
that you can use for important busi- 
ness expenditures like country club 
memberships and a G-6. You'd blend 
right in with all the other faux cor- 
poration founders of the world and 
no one would suspect a thing! Pop 
champagne! 
' Another option is to use a more 
obscure law firm in another beauti- 


The Editorial Board that writes the editorials consists of the Editors-in-Chief, Managing Editors, | 
Opinions Editor, and an editor-at-large on rotation from the 


Features Editors). 


‘you launder 


ful tropical nation to evade your tax- 
es and launder your money. We've 
heard that Bora Bora is a wonderful 
winter getaway where the Pifia Co- 
ladas flow and the questions about 
the vast sums of money you're mov- 
ing don’t. Apparently, everyone and 
their mother used Mossack Fonseca. 
The number of people implicated in 
this scandal is mind-boggling. We 
believe that you should dare to be 
different; don’t throw your business 
card into the crime bucket because 


your elite friends say it’s cool. Robert . 


Frost once said to take the road less 
traveled by, and this advice couldn't 
be more appropriate. Besides, if you 
branch out and find another firm for 
yourself, you can genuinely call that 
charming, aviator-wearing, cigar- 
chomping attorney your “money 
guy.” With a client list that allegedly 
includes Vladimir Putin, no one from 
Mossack Fonseca is actually “yours.” 
You better believe that your Bora 
Bora money guy wouldn’t miss your 
fake company’s Christmas party for 
the world. . 
Finally, you could just stash your 
money the old fashioned way. Pablo 
Escobar was the first drug lord to 
bury cash in 55-gallon barrels, but 


Walter White made it cool. Hiding © 


_your money in the desert really is a 
foolproof way to do it, and you don't 
even have to be a drug lord. No fake 


filings with the IRS or international — 
transfers means peace of mind for — 


you, and you can’t put a price on that. 
Not to mention, there’s nothing like 
the water-color painted sky of a So- 
nora sunset; retrieving your bounty 
willbe a pleasure initself. = 
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BY EMELINE ARMITAGE 


Last spring semester, con- 
troversy broke out on campus 
when the Senate of the Hopkins 
Student Government Associa- 
tion (SGA) killed a finance bill 
that would have funded the 
Women’s Dignity Drive, which 
raised funds and _ collected 
feminine hygiene products for 
homeless shelters. Detractors of 
the bill argued that it did not di- 
rectly benefit the student body 
and that the bill did not serve 
the SGA’s only constituents, 
the students. Unfortunately, 
this opinion remains popular 
on campus and highlights the 
myopic, privileged view stu- 
dents have of their position on 
campus. 

Last week, The News-letter’s 
editorial said that “the Balti- 
more community is not his [a 
candidate’s] constituency 
the student body is” and made 
no mention of how issues and 
policies would affect Baltimore 
residents and workers other 
than to denounce the idea that 
the SGA‘s effect on residents 
and workers should be a prior- 
ity. Though I respect the Edi- 
torial Board, I am extremely 
disappointed in this view, and 
I think it unfortunately repre- 
sents an entitled attitude that is 
present on our campus. Some of 
the SGA candidates’ platforms 
advocated for making buildings 
stay open later and expanded 
dining hours and options, yet 
the campaigns that made these 
proposals did not even ac- 
knowledge the campus workers 
that would have to stay later to 
make these proposals work (an 
acknowledgement. isall..1 am 


~~ looking for and shouldn't be too — 


much to ask). Similarly, during 
the debate and meet and greet, 
: no mention was made of how 
\\__ partying affects Charles Village 
esidents who have complained 
Oace in the past. I like to go 
out ofthe weekends and spill 
sticky magical neon-colored 
drinks on my feet.and dance 
in sweaty, crowded basements 
too, but we should be sure we 
remember to be good neighbors 
on those Friday and Saturday 
nights when the stresses of the 
week melt away. 

The issues concerning the 
greater Baltimore community 
connects directly to workers’ 
issues on campus, especially 
since the vast majority of work- 
ers are Baltimore residents. 
Johns Hopkins Hospital pays its 
workers shamefully low mini- 
mum-wages that require some 
workers to go on food stamps, 
a situation that two years ago 
led to a strike of hospital main- 
tenance and service workers. 
Hopkins is one of both Balti- 
more’s and Maryland’s biggest 
employers and is a world leader 
in health care and research — 
except when it comes to how it 
treats its workers. The United 
Healthcare Workers East Union 
found that “Hopkins pays up to 

. $10 an hour less for some posi- 
tions compared to its national 
peers.” 

We students do not have the 
moral option of staying neutral 
on Baltimore and worker issues, 
as we are complicit in how Hop- 

. kins treats workers and Balti- 
more residents. Each one of us 
necessitates the hire of a custo-. 
dial, food, security and mainte- 


nance worker, and therefore we © 


have a moral responsibility to 
remember the people who clean 
up the vomit-filled bathrooms 
on a Saturday, mop up the mys- 
terious urinating bandit of the 
elevators, greet us with a “good 
morning” and a smile, make 
sure we aren't overcharged at 
_ Char Mar, throw on some extra 
strawberries on our crepe and 
in general make our campus a 


OPINIONS 


SUAS constituency includes April is the time to redefine “busy” 
local community & staff 9%» 


or food workers and have had 
their voice silenced — and do 
we really want to silently accept 
unfair situations on our own 
campus? 

The lack of desire to include 
the greater Baltimore commu- 
nity in the student decision- 
making process reflects a racial 
divide and the bubble of privi- 
lege we white students live in, 
especially when the majority 
of custodial, food, ‘and secu- 
rity staff on campus are black. 


Carlene Partow, the president | 


of Hopkins Feminists, noted 
in a JHU Politik article last year 
that main SGA supporters of 
the Dignity Drive bill were the 
black senators: and president 
(Janice Bonsu). The Black Stu- 
dent Union was a co-sponsor 


of the Dignity Drive and was | 


involved in the Baltimore ri- 
ots. I ask the people who say 


the SGA should only concen- | 


trate on student issues why 
they think the Hopkins black 
community has been more in- 


volved in city issues than their | 
white peers. Similarly, if stu- | 


dents want to be involved in 
Baltimore issues, shouldn’t our 
student representative body re- 
flect that desire? 


As students we have more | 


power than the average Balti- 
more resident to petition Hop- 
kins to change their harmful 
policies of gentrification, even 
though at times it may feel like 
we don’t have a loud voice. Pres- 
ident Ronald J. Daniels and the 
board are more likely to listen to 
the students paying the school 
thousands of dollars a year than 
poor Baltimore residents, so it is 
our responsibility to advocate 
for.and raise the voices of those 


‘residents, some of whom work 


on our campus. I know that the 

‘SGA’s power is limited and the 
administration is powerful and 
does not want to come off na- 
ive about the SGA’s influence. 
Yet SGA is uniquely situated to 
have the administration listen 
to them, and just bringing up 
worker and Baltimore, issues 
would be an improvement over 
the status quo. 

Regarding detractors who 
say that the SGA doesn’t have 
the time, responsibility. or re- 
sources to concentrate on non- 
student issues, I urge them to 
look at the work students are 
doing at our peer institutions. 
At American University, the 
Residence Hall Association cre- 
ated a committee on worker's 
issues, and the American Uni- 
versity SGA passed “A Resolu- 
tion to Declare Support of the 
Employees of American Univer- 
sity” which resolved that “the 
Undergraduate Senate pledge to 
ensure that American Univer- 
sity, and all corporations that it 
contracts with, treat all employ- 
ees who work at this university 
with dignity and respect,” an 
important symbolic bill that 
sets an important precedent for 
their SGA’s relationship with 
workers. 

Listening to workers and 
Baltimore residents is a great 
first step. The SGA has already 
done a successful event that 
highlighted workers: the Thirty 
Minutes of Thanks in Janu- 
ary after the blizzard. During 
this event, custodial worker 
Monaul Campbell said, “we 
couldn't believe it because we 
never were recognized before,” 
a quote which both shames the 
fact that students previously 
never recognized the workers 
but also shows the importance 
of events like the Thirty Min- 


utes of Thanks. We have shown > 


the capacity to care about issues 
outside of ourselves and to take 
action. Let’s make sure that we 


use that capacity and don't for- 


livable place. How many of us — 


have parents, grandparents, 
siblings, friends, aunts, uncles, 
or cousins who are custodial 


4y 


~ 


get our position both on cam- 
pus and in Baltimore. 


Emeline Armitage is a sopho- 
more International Studies major 
from Cleveland, 


April is a busy month for our 
campus. With SOHOP, Alumni 
Weekend and Homecoming last 
week, Spring Fair this week and 
Relay for Life next week, April 
is one month where Hopkins 
students might have an excuse 
to stay “within the bubble” 
since so many things are going 
on. The last day of April is also 
the last day of classes. Between 
| busy and bustling weekends, 
| we're in class finishing up those 
| last few midterms (that aren’t 
| in the middle of the term) and 
rushing through the remainder 
| of the course material left on the 


admitted student, busy vol- 
unteering for Homecoming, 
those around us who seem less 
busy might seem less deserv- 
ing of our attention. Some part 
of us might even lapse into 
selfish judgement: I’m doing 
all these meaningful things 
with my life, what are you 
doing? This is dangerous and 
hurtful. Those who aren’t con- 
nected with these networks of 
opportunity might well be the 
people who need us the most, 
both as a listener and as an 
enabler to connect them with 
things they might find mean- 
ingful. Let us not forget those 


around us, including those 

syllabus. Let’s who are not 
think about busy. 

what April : f Remem- 

means. Caught up in social ber the ideas 

Amidst all activities and the i oe 

| the activities, : ; Joly young plants 

| we can find daily grind, it 1s just starting 

| ourselves los- . out. Perhaps 

| ing track of easy to fall into the March  coin- 


| up in social ac- 
| tivities and the 
| daily grind, it 
is easy to fall 
into the illu- 
sion that we are busy. We feel 
busy, we think we don’t have 
| enough minutes in the day, we 
| look around and find people 
who are likewise busy. This il- 
lusion is dangerous. It distracts 
| us from the little signals that 
| draw our attention to things 
that matter to us: our friends, 
our interests, our activities. 
There are some things in our 
life that depend on us. The 
world doesn’t stop just because 
it’s April. It keeps turning 
without waiting for us. 
Remember the friends who 
make up our community. It is 
already difficult to be present 
for others on a day-to-day ba- 
sis, much less amidst the noise 
from the Spring Fair concert 
and the hubbub on the quad. 
To those of us busy with our 
activities, busy hosting an 


busy. 


BY WILL MARCUS 


“Mom, why are all these 
street lights so tiny and why are 
all of these houses connected?” 
asked my freshman self as my 
family drove me up Calvert 
Street for the first time. Yes, I was 
18 years old when I saw my first 
rowhouse, and I was 20 when 
I moved into one. Not going to 
lie, I still think rowhouses are 
weird. It’s like an apartment and 
a normal, free-standing house 
had an awkward lovechild. The 
funny thing is that I’ve come to 
love them. Nothing beats firing 
up the grill on your second story 
front porch and grilling a bunch 
of steaks with your friends on 
a breezy summer day in Balti- 
more. Plus, I was always jealous 
_of my elementary school friend 


Bryce whose house was three. 


stories and had a laundry chute. 
Now after having both of these 
things, I worry I’ve peaked too 
soon. My relationship with row- 
houses is a microcosm for my 
relationship with Baltimore as a 
whole. | 
If you were paying attention 
to the Opinions section of The 
News-Letter last week, you may 
remember my piece about mov- 
"ing back home to Austin. If you 
know anything about Austin, or 
even if you don't, I bet its not hard 
to imagine that it’s pretty differ- 
ent down there. This city and my 
soon-to-be alma mater were quite 
the culture shock for a guy who 
thought it was normal to wear 


bow ties and blazers to parties. 
Thankfully, I believe I was fairly 


"quick to adapt to life at Hopkins 
and in Baltimore at large. Unlike 
many of my graduating peers, 
I'm not claiming that I have any 

sort of wisdom, quite the con- 
trary in fact, but I can think of a 


} 


launch of an 

exciting new 

project in your 

student orga- 

nization. May- 
be an office hour appointment 
with a professor uncovered 
an intriguing new angle that 
you'd like to explore through 
an independent study. These 
ideas are nascent and need to 
be nurtured lest they fade. Our 
community is one built on the 
strength and vibrancy of ideas. 
Our institution’s themes of ex- 
ploration and discovery are 
innately connected to our abil- 
ity not to just generate ideas 
but turn them to something 
tangible and impactful. Teams 
we work on, groups we lead 
and communities we share 


all depend-on ideas to move 
forward. We cannot afford to 
all take a break from creating 


and supporting these ideas 
because we are too caught up 
with something else. Let us 
not forget the beauty and im- 


few things that 
I've done right 
and some of the 
bigger _ lessons 
I've learned from 
them. 

First, the 
things that mat- 
tered to me as 
a freshman are 
totally unimport- 
ant now and the 
things that I used 
to scoff at now 
occupy my mind 
more than any- 
thing else. I was 
all about building 
relationships as a freshman. I 
couldn't care less about summer 
internships or my future path 
through life. I was living for the 
moment at hand, and honestly 
I wouldn't take that back. This 
period helped me establish all 
of the friendships Ill have for 
life, and that is one of the most 
undervalued aspects of attend- 
ing a university like Hopkins. 
These are the friends who will 
keep you grounded throughout 
life, invite you to their weddings 
and, God willing, even provide 
your children with internships 
someday. Your people are in- 
valuable, and it is all too easy to 
underestimate their impact. 

* My sophomore and junior year 
were about personal and academ-. 
ic growth. I wasn’t tackling the big 
questions yet, but I also wasn’t ne- 


_ glecting the future entirely. These 
are the exploration years. I had 


two internships during this pe- 
riod that showed me two distinct 


career paths that I don’t want to 


go down, and I believed that tak- 
ing the risks I did as early as I did 
saved me from chasing a dream I 
didn’t actually want. 


The end of the junior summer 


}- 
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With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


portance of ideas. 

Remember the promise of 
the future which is built on the 
dreams of today. The business 
makes it easy for us to procras- 
tinate, to push work off until a 
future, undetermined, point. 
Perhaps in our desire to make 
SOHOP the best for our admit- 
ted student, we put off study- 
ing for an exam we have on 
Thursday. Perhaps in order to 
get out to Spring Fair, we push 
aside an application for a stu- 
dent group we really want to 
join. We are unlikely to be able 
to make long-term decisions in 
our tired and exhausted states, 
let alone the student organiz- 
ers who are dedicating hours 
of their time to planning and 
executing these projects. But 
there will never be another to- 
day in which to write the story 
of tomorrow. Let us not forget 
that amidst our other activities, 
we are still walking down and 
writing the chapters of life. 

April is a busy month on 
‘our campus. This is not saying 
that we should not participate 
in everything this campus has 
to offer. Everyone should be 
involved, should be plugged in 
and should share in the com- 
mon experience of April on 
campus. The point of this piece 
goes beyond binaries. It’s not a 
choice to be involved or to not 
be involved. Rather, it’s a chal- 
lenge to think of the cost of in- 
volvement and what we leave 
behind. These are the thoughts 
and conversations that help us 
achieve balance in our lives 
and help us to live with deci- 
sions like doing poorly on to- 
morrow’s midterm in order to 
do something special for some- 
‘one who needs moral support 
tonight. April is not the only 


busy month.onour 


oavbeing 


busy means. 


Tommy Koh is a freshman 
political science major from 
Singapore. 


All of us Hopkins students are on our way out 


1) 
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marks the beginning of the aver- ° 
age student's quarter-life crisis. _ 


You can’t run away from real life 
anymore at this point. That ter- 


rifying “What am I going to do- 
with my life?” question that has ° 


been so easy to defer will stare 
you in the face until it’s temporar- 


ily answered with a job offer or _ 
’ graduate school acceptance letter. 


The time for exploration has been 
replaced by the time for major life 
decisions, and trust me, once the 


dust settles and the smoke clears, | 


you have a decent plan for your 
young adulthood in place, you 
won't fear graduating anymore (if 
you did in the first place). 

In summary, four years at 
Hopkins fly by at a dizzying 
pace. There is so much more to 
do, see and learn at school and 
in this city than any student is 
equipped to embrace. It may 
not feel like it, but we're all on 
our way out, whether we like it 
or not. All we can do is engage 


a 
ff 


with as much as we can handle. 


Will Marcus is a senior Interna- 


tional Studies and political science 


double major from Austin, Texas, 
He is the Opinions Editor, 
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Events in Baltimore Catoctin offers a chan 


this weekend 


Thursday 


Club ‘Out of Town’ 
The Crown, 9 p.m. 

This free open mic comedy show marks the 
beginning of a new series at the Crown. It was 
designed with female, non-binary and queer folks 
in mind, so that all might have a safer space to try 
out new content. 


Friday | 
Gerald Horne Presents: Conironting 
Black Jacobins 
Red Emma’s, 7:30 p.m. 
Historian/professor Gerald Horne will discuss his 
work surrounding the United States’ relationship 
with the island of Hispaniola, with the movement 
toward the Haitian Revolution as the central focus. 
The event will be free and open to the public. 
EARTHSEED x EARTHSEED | 
Floristree, 8 p.m. 

Baltimore arts collective EARTHSEED is presenting 
a night of music, visual and performing arts at 
Floristree in the H&H Building. Writer/activist 

Bilphena Yahwon will serve as the evening’s 
keynote speaker. A $5 to $10 donation is required 
for entry. 


Four Hours of Funk 
The Windup Space, 10 p.m. 
Everyone's favorite monthly funk/soul/etc. dance 
party is back! This installation will feature DJs 
Graham Hatke and Fleg as well as special guest 
Cornflake. $5 all night. | 


Saturday 


Leli with Abdu Ali and TT The Artist 
Baltimore Soundstage, 7 p.m. 
NYC-based artist Lelf, known for his unique fusion 
of rap with other musical genres, will be visiting 
Baltimore this weekend. Tickets are $18 ahead of 
time and $20 the day of the show. 


Sunday 


LuvaTour Homecoming 
The Crown, 9 p.m. 

Joy Postell and Al Rogers Jr. are returning to 
Baltimore for the conclusion of their joint tour. 
The last show will be at the Crown and will 
also feature Josh Stokes, Mani Marino, and DJ 
Trillnatured. Entry is $8, 
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By VERONICA 
REARDON 
Your Weekend Columnist 


“It’s supposed to rain 
Saturday,” Molly said. 
“You guys still want to 
0?” 

We had been talking 
about going hiking to- 
gether for some time — 
Molly started a massive 
group message with all 
the ladies she knows who 
live in Baltimore and like 


| to hike, and there are a 


lot of them. She’s actually 
the founder of a Baltimore 


| cycling club called the 


Crankmavens, free and 
open to all, and created 
because she wanted to 
bike with other girls. Lat- 


| er the Crankmavens was 


expanded to include any 

feminist person. Basically 

Molly is the coolest. 
Everyone else in the 


| message is also the cool, 


because those of us who 
were planning on going 
on Saturday all said yes. 
Yeah, we're hardcore. It 
was also supposed to be 
cold on Saturday, so when 
I packed for the trip, I put 
a whole mess of layers as 
well as my rain jacket into 


my pack. Our destination 
was Catoctin Mountain 
Park, a national park in 
Maryland. The drive is 
an hour and a half to two 
hours. If you have Zipcar 
and share the cost be- 
tween passengers, or have 
a friend with a car, it’s not 
too terrible to get there. 

When we left it was 
raining, but by the time 
we were at Catoctin, it 
was still cloudy but dry. 
The yield from a stop at 
the visitor’s center was 
a map and a picture of 
a children’s book they 
were selling called “Who 
Pooped in the Park?” 

The hike itself wasn’t 
strenuous at all, and in- 
cluded many cool places 
to stop. The first of these 
was a waterfall. There are 
a lot of very 


but 
the ecosystem is fragile, 
so don’t climb on them if 
you visit! Even if you see 
other people doing it. 
Next was a long, grad- 
ual uphill, with a couple 
of lookout points. We 
stopped at the top of the 
mountain for a picnic and 
some tea and relaxed for 
a while there despite the 
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COURTSEY OF CHELSEA SPITZER-MORTON 
The author stands on Chimney Rock at Catoctin Mountain Park in Thurmont, Maryland, about an hour and a half from the Homewood campus. 


chilly temperature. The 
rest of the hike was for 
the most part downhill 
to Wolf Rock, which is 
a big piece of rock you 
can seramble around 
on — well, more like a 
small cliff-like area you 
can scramble around on. 
The next part was my fa- 
vorite: Chimney Rock. If 
you're brave enough, you 
can jump a short distance 
(with a very long drop!) 
and stand on what I guess 
must have been Chimney 
Rock itself. 

It was at! that point 
in the hike that it began 
snowing — just a tiny bit 
— scattered bright flur- 
ries that, combined with 
the occasional bit of sun- 
light and the wide and 


on the path, made us a 
quiet for a little while as 
we took it all in. 

The rest of the hike was 
pleasant but fairly devoid 
of landmarks. The very. 
end of the hike is along- 
side the road, which isn’t 
ideal. It was then that it 
began to snow in earnest. 
We could see the snow get 
heavier before it got to us. 


’ 


beautiful view as well as _ 
climbable-__ the lacksofjothe ers d 


‘Tooking rocks there, count or a Car, or maybe 1 


It was falling between the 
next mountain over and 
the mountain we were on, 
so we could see the cur- 
rents of the wind as it ap- 
proached. We got into the 
car a little wet but highly 
satisfied with the hike 
and got food in Frederick 
on the way back. 

All in all, I would ab- 
solutely recommend a 
visit to Catoctin Mountain 
Park. It’s beautiful, and in- 
teresting landmarks nicely 
break up the hike. As the 
weather warms up, it'll 
get even prettier, although 
it will certainly be more 
crowded. The park is free 
and open to the public, 
so the trip costs however 
much transportation to the 
park costs. 

you want t » hike but — 
you just don’t want to pay 
for a Zipcar all day (totally 
fair), you should check out 
Baltimore’s parks! Gw- 
ynns Falls Leakin Park 
especially is amazing. Yes, 
there have been bodies 
found in Leakin Park, but 
remember, they take ‘em 
there, they don’t make ‘em 
there. 


By MIA CAPOBIANCO 


| Your Weekend Editor 


How does one begin 
to describe Deep Sugar? 
It began over a decade 
ago, when artists and DJs 
from Maryland decided to 
give back to the Baltimore 
arts scene with a night- 
life event that would re- 
call such dance parties as 
those at Zanzibar in Wash- 
ington, D.C. and Body and 
Soul in New York City. In 
Baltimore, The Paradox 
has been keeping the lega- 
cy alive with dance parties 
every second Saturday. 
They are known as Deep 
Sugar, and they have been 
a staple of the Baltimore 
club scene for years. 

Deep Sugar events are 
iconic for many reasons, 
not the least of which are 
the unique sounds, the 
event's layout and the ear- 
ly-morning crowds. Deep 
Sugar recruits some of 
the best local DJs as well 
as world-renowned per- 
formers such as Crystal 
Waters, Tony Humphries 
and Jody Watley. This past 
weekend, which marked 
the final Deep Sugar 
dance party, the hip-hop 
group The Jungle Broth- 
ers performed. In spite of 
rotating musical guests, 
Deep Sugar has a distinct 
sound, characterized by 
house music with a soul/ 


disco flair. 

Electronically pro- 
duced sounds create 
a united atmosphere 
throughout Paradox, 
which is divided into sev- 
eral rooms. Deep house 
is usually playing in the 
main room, while deep 
techno takes over what 
is known as “The Cham- 
ber,” a smaller space often 
filled with projections. 

Most nights spent at 
Deep Sugar are long as 
hell (though it’s hard to 
keep track of time when 
dancing nonstop in dark, 
crowded spaces and 
downing drinks). The 
parties usually stretch 
from around 10 p.m. to 5 
a.m., although last week- 
end’s installation began 
at 11 p.m. and didn’t end 
until 8 am. Although 
these hours may sound 


unreasonable, a surpris- _ 


ingly hefty crowd is al- 
ways tearing it up at 2, 
3, even 4 a.m., and Deep 
Sugar’s final evening was 
no exception. There were 
throngs of people on the 
floor all night, dancing to 
soul, house, techno and 
Baltimore club. You might 
not end up home until 5 
a.m, drenched in sweat 
and having encountered 
many a colorful Balti- 
morean, but those are 
the illustrious elements 
of Deep Sugar that have 


} 
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Saying ooodbye (o Deep Sugar at Paradox 
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MIKAMOTE|/C 
The Jungle Brothers appeared at Deep Sugar last Saturday night. 


kept patrons coming back 
for years. 
Unfortunatel The 
Paradox, which opened in 
1991, is closing its doors 
this year. Known for its 
iconic fusion of -house 
music with hip hop and 
other genres, it will be 
sorely missed in Balti- 


‘more’s nightlife scene. 


Club Hippo, which was 
a pillar for Baltimore gay 


" 


nightlife, closed in the fall 
of 2015, and is currently 
being converted into a 
CVS. As we see some of 
the most influential es- 
tablishments (in terms of 
the city’s recent arts and 


culture scene) shut their 


doors, we realize how im- 
portant it is to support lo- 
cally-owned venues that 
do so much to keep Balti- 
more’s culture thriving. 


‘ 
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Senior's play focuses Yo La Tengo thrives on emotion at Soundstage 
On mental illness, love 


By ANNE 
HOLLMULLER 
For The News-Letter 


Unnaturally Happy: The 
Language of the Bumble- 
bees premiered at Arel- 
lano Theater last Friday 
night at 8 p.m. The drama, 
which focuses on the deli- 
cate intricacies of relation- 
ships and mental illness, 
was directed, produced 
and written by senior Ta- 


did not even realize were 
necessary, and that was 
stressful. However, to 
have people see my perfor- 
mance and react as power- 
fully.as they did made me 
cry. I was so happy.” 
When writing Unnatu- 


By DUBRAY KINNEY 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Indie experimental 


| noise band Yo La Tengo 


rally Happy, Ford was in- | 


spired by her own life ex- 
periences and a desire to 
help end the stigma that 
often surrounds mental 
health issues. 


played two sets at the 
Baltimore Soundstage 
last Tuesday. The per- 
formance was billed as 
“An Evening with Yo La 
Tengo” and promised 
both an intimate set of 
the band’s quieter songs 
and the frantic, kinetic 
sounds for which they 
have come to be known. 

Husband-and-wife 
duo Ira Kaplan (vocals 
and guitar) and Georgia 
Henley (drums and gui- 
tar) formed the band in 
Hoboken, N.J. in 1984. 
The band slowly began 
to grow, adding bassist 
James McNew in 1992 
to create the trio that is 


| usually associated with 


tiana Nya “As all 
Ford. It fea- other art 
tured _ per- eS have I create, 
formances she wrote, 
by Ford, ju- people see my “Il was’ in- 
nior Sarani- spired by 
9er eC 

ya Tharma- RS formance the events 
rajah, senior and react as of my life, 
Utkarsh the expe- | 
Rajawat and powerfully a8 they riences I 
senior Matt did made me cry.” have had 


Moores. 
The play 
follows two 
women 
named Zora 
and Iris who 
fall in and out of love with 
each other and attempt 
to deal with their mental 
health issues. Ford played 
Zora, a florist who deliv- 
ers multiple soliloquies. 
Tharmarajah played Iris, 
a student. Rajawat played 
a therapist who sees both 
women, and Matt Moores 
played Iris’ friend Marco. 
After the debut of Un- 
naturally Happy, Ford 
shared her thoughts with 
The) News-Letier via.email, 


“I feel so relieved and— 


very calm. I had to do a 


lot for this show, things I ~ 


— TATIANA NYA 


as a person. 


tal illness. I 
wanted for 
people ~ to 
see and be 
able to relate to those ex- 
periences, to feel them as 
a human being and not as 
something taboo.” 
Unnaturally Happy was 
performed for a second 


FORD 


time at Arellano Theater | 


on April 10. Sophomore 
Simon Jackson-Forsberg 
conducted the lights and 
board operations for both 
productions. 

The Homewood Arts 
Certificate provided the 


funds for the show.2 Accord- 
_ ing to the Homewood Arts | 


website, the Certificate 
See HAPPY, race B4 


with a men- | 


Yo La Tengo. They are 
also occasionally joined 
by on-and-off guitar- 
ist Dave Schramm, who 
most recently recorded 


| their latest album Stuff 


| Like 


That There with 
them. 

Yo La Tengo’s sound 
has varied over their 
more than 20 years of 
performing, and they’ve 


played alongside bands 


| like Sonic Youth and 


Pavement. They’ve re- 
leased albums that are 
considered seminal 
to indie rock, includ- 
ing Painful (1993), I Can 
Hear the Heart Beating 


| as One (1997) and And 


Then Nothing Turned It- 
self Inside-Out (2000). 
Their..music..has been 
described as noise rox 

indie (as precursors to 
grunge) and even shoe- 


gaze during the ‘90s. 
They’ve traveled every- 
where, but they continue 
to play in the moment. 

The Baltimore Sound- 
stage served them well 
because it was open 
enough to allow the 
sounds of their first set 
to float through the room 
for a more atmospheric 
feel yet it also was in- 
timate enough for the 
loud, emotional songs of 
their second set. There 
weren't any openers, and 
Yo La Tengo arrived at 8 
p-m. 

A good amount of 
the audience was older 
than 30, which gave the 
performance a reunion- 
like feeling. The clam- 
ors of the crowd let it 
be known that these 
people have been fans 
of Yo La Tengo for a long 
time, and that made the 
cheers in between songs 
feel more earnest than at 
othe shows. At ia 


ObeCure: was ehecred o on. 


These were folks who 


Trailer Park Boys premieres newest season 


By WILL KIRSCH 
Staff Writer 
Netflix unveiled a 


brand new season of the 
Canadian mockumen- 
tary show Trailer Park 
Boys. on March 28. The 
show, which is now in its 


10th season, debuted on . 


the Showcase network in 
2001 and came to a close 
in 2007 at the end of the 
seventh season. The se- 


5 yi Bel 
ries was then revived in 


2014, and Netflix started 
streaming it the same 
year. The show’s three 
leading actors, John Paul 
Tremblay, Robb Wells 


and Mike Smith along 
with their production 
company, Swearnet Pic- 
tures, were responsible 
for the reboot. 

The show, which has 
built up a strong cult 


following over the last 
15 years, follows three 
friends and _ frequent 
felons Ricky, Julian and 
Bubbles, respectively 
played by Wells, Trem- 
blay and Smith. They live 
in a trailer park in Nova 
Scotia, Canada. 

For the first nine sea- 
sons, the park is super- 
vised by the very low- 


’ functioning drunk Jim 


Lahey and his rotund 
friend and lover Randy. 
While Lahey and Randy 
are the show’s main an- 
tagonists, Ricky, Julian 
and Bubbles often find 
themselves at odds with 
the police, other drug 
dealers, mall security 
guards, a crazy woman 
named Leslie Dancer, a 
caveman, a cougar and 
really anyone or any- 
thing that makes it dif- 


ficult to commit all kinds 
of felonious acts. Along- 
side the three protago- 
nists stands an ensemble 
cast of idiots, drunks, 
strippers and rappers 
that inhabits Sunnyvale, 


the world’s greatest fic- - 


tional trailer park. 

To be clear, this show 
is not for everyone. Peo- 
ple tend to either love it 
or hate it. The humor is 
a mix of sophomoric and 
stoner with a healthy in- 
fusion of guns and crime. 
If you enjoy shows like 
The Big Bang Theory, you 
are probably not going to 
like Trailer Park Boys. 

That being said, if the 
idea of three semi-liter- 
ate minor felons coming 
up with zany plans to 
make money while be- 
ing dogged by a balding 
alcoholic in khakis and 


JASON BAIN /CC BY 2.0 


Cult Canadian TV show Trailer Park Boys brought back its unique comedy in a new season on Netflix. 


dark aviators sounds 


good to you, look no fur- | 


ther. If you have never 
seen it before, it is crucial 
to start with the first epi- 
sode. For those who have 
seen an episode or two 
and are likely already 
diehard fans, the fol- 
lowing is a review of the 


10th season (with some 


spoilers). 

Now that Julian owns 
the trailer park (after 
his long struggle with 
Barb — the park’s former 
owner — and Lahey), he, 
Bubbles and Ricky are 
seemingly set for life. If 
they really were, though, 
there would not be anew 
season. Barb returns 
from prison and begins 
a fight to get Sunnyvale 
back. He is supported by 
Don/Donna and a new 
character named Candy. 

The three women 
force Lahey, who has 
mastered liquor, to help 
them in their endeavor. 
Bard holds a major se- 


cret over Lahey’s head, 


one which takes the tone 
of the show beyond its 
usual light-heartedness. 
As Julian scrambles to 6r- 
ganize his latest schemes, 
Ricky struggles with 
his responsibilities as a 
father and grandfather 
while trying to sustain 
his dope-selling  busi- 
ness. Bubbles finds him- 
self caught between his 
two best friends as they 
butt heads, and he tries 


desperately to hold ev- 


erything together. 
The acting is what one 
mightexpect.Onenotable 
See TRAILER, pace B4 


had ripped through Yo 
La Tengo’s discography 
to a great extent. 

The first set was acous- 
tic and featured Kaplan 
on guitar (switching be- 
tween a variety of gui- 
tars), McNew on double 
bass and Henley on 
drums. They played a 
number of songs across 
their discography  in- 
cluding one of their more 
recently famous ones, 
a cover of English new 
wave band The Cure’s 


“Friday I’m In Love.”. 


Henley sang the vocals 
for this song, which was 
featured on their most 
recent album Stuff Like 
That There (which served 
as a quasi-sequel to their 
1990 hit Fakebook, a mix of 
original content and cov- 
ers). Another highlight 
was their cover of ‘60s 
folk duo The Holy Modal 
Rounder’s “Griselda.” 
The emotionality of the 


- 855 he final song of 


their first set, they took a 
30-minute break before 
returning for their louder 
set. The second song they 


, played was a deeper cut 


from their discography, 


| a howling experimental 
| freakout from their 1995 


album, Electr-O-Pura, 
titled “False Alarm.” 
During the song, Ka- 
plan rushed over to an 
electronic keyboard and 
played harsh discordant 
chords. 

They followed this 
with a performance of 
“From Motel 6,” a slow- 
moving, distortion- 


song resona ed i Lot 


. MICHAEL 1203/CC-BY-2.0 
Indie rock band Yo La Tengo played a two-set show at the Baltimore Soundstage as part of their U.S. tour. 


heavy cut from Painful. 


Throughout the song, 
the signature guitar 
freakouts that Kaplan 


has become known for 
entered the fray as he 
rocked out to the cheers 
of fans. 

A real highlight was 
when they performed 
“1 Heard You Looking,” 
an instrumental, guitar- 
driven gem off Painful. 
The song is essentially 
one long high-energy 
guitar solo that starts 
a minute and a half in. 
Halfway through the 
performance, Kaplan 
took off his guitar and 
handed it to the audi- 
ence. He sat on the edge 
of the stage with the mi- 
crophone in hand and 
watched as _ audience 
members strummed and 
made noise. 

Another great moment 
was the band’s _perfor- 
mance of “The Crying of 


“What did I miss 
here? / What can’t you 
take anymore? / Expect- 
ing a whisper / I hear 
the slam of a door,” Ka- 
plan sang at the open- 
ing of the performance, 
establishing the lovelorn 
nature of the song. 

The band left the stage 
after a minute of cheers 
before returning for an 
encore of a few more 
songs. This encore in-, 
cluded one of their most 
popular songs, a cover of 
Anita Bryant’s “My Lit- 
tle Corner of the World” 
with vocals by Georgia 
Henley. 


Hopkins hosts spoken 
word poetry showcase 


By WILLAH PEERS 
For The News-Letter 


Hopkins hosted “The 
Power of Words,” an 
event featuring spoken 
word artists, poets and 
activists, on April 8 in 
Hodson Hall. Many of 
the 12 performers were 
from the Baltimore com- 
munity, and others were 
Hopkins students. 

_ The emcee for the 
night was Kenneth Mor- 
rison, the executive 


‘director of Dew More 


Baltimore, an  organi- 


zation dedicated to us- | 


ing art and community 
organizing to increase 
community and civic en- 
gagement in the city. The 
group hosts a number 
of arts and poetry pro- . 


grams and competitions 


throughout the year. — 
Morrison brought .a 
heightened energy to the 


event and set an open-_ 


minded, 


interactive ~ 


mood from the begin- 
ning. 

“The poet lives off 
your energy,” he said. 

Before the perfor- 
mances began, he out- 
lined the rules of the 
night, which mostly con- 
sisted of the different re- 
actions that were accept- 
able and encouraged as 
well as general requests 
for respectful behavior. 

Morrison then kicked 
off the event by recit- 

-ing a poem of his own 
titled “Rape Poem.” The 
poem was his response 
to a woman who told him 
she thought poems about 
rape were cliché. He rec- 
ognized what it means 
to deny another woman 
the right and creative 
freedom to write a poem | 
about how she has been 
affected by rape. 

_ As Morrison read the 
poem, his words felt di- 
rected and specific. | 

See POETRY, race BS 
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Flashframe Film 
Reviews 
ye in the Sky 
is a wartime 
ethical drama 
directed ‘by 
Gavin Hood 
(Ender’s Game). After 
making its debut at the 
Toronto International 


Film Festival last year, 
the film has finally got- 
ten a wide theatrical 
release this spring and, 
truth be told, I am glad 
for it because this is a 
film that definitely. de- 
serves to be seen. 

Starring top class ac- 
tors (including one of the 
last performances from 
the ever-masterful Alan 
Rickman), Eye in the Sky 
is a heartfelt, tense and 
thought-provoking piece 
that is well worth the 
price of admission. 

In. the mid-to-late 
spring season, when cin- 
ema hits one of its many 
annual dry seasons, it is 
always a joy to find a film 
that stands out amid a 
smattering of humdrum 
releases. 

Last year, I found my- 
self pleasantly surprised 
by Ex Machina, the intel- 
lectual sci-fi drama that, 
in this reviewer's opinion, 
received far less atten- 
tion than it deserved. This 
year, it is Eye in the Sky 
that rises to the occasion, 
sporting all of the power, 
drama and expert con- 
struction one could hope 
for, with a fair bit of topi- 
cality thrown in. 

The story of Eye in the 
Sky is one told from many 
perspectives across many 
locales and addresses an 
issue well-known within 
wartime ethics debates: 
drone warfare. Colonel 
Katherine Powell (Helen 


Mirren), a British officer, 


based in Sussex, oversees 
an operation in Nairobi, 
Kenya to capture a pair of 
extremists that her force 
has been investigating for 
some time. 

Initially, all seems 
well as her undercover 
including a 
drone pilot named Steve 
Watts (Aaron Paul) and a 
ground operative named 
Jama Farah (Barkhad 
Abdi), successfully track 
the targets to a safe 
house in a scene so drip- 


. ping with technology 


+ eate 
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and atmosphere that it 
wouldn’t be out of place 
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Eye in the Sky isa relreshing earnest drama New season of Trailer 
Park Boys has new tone 


y, Helen Mirre 
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TRAILER, From B3 


| difference are that J-Roc, 
| played by Jonathan Tor- 


rens, has somewhat given 
up his usual slang for a 
hilariously unconvincing 
Hispanic accent. 

Also, there are cam- 
eos, a lot of cameos. Fea- 
tured celebrities include 
Jimmy’ Kimmel, Snoop 
Dogg, Tom Arnold and 
Doug Benson. The pres- 
ence of Snoop and Benson 
is hardly surprising since 
they are pretty popular 
in the stoner community. 
Tom Arnold, who shows 
up as a groupie for Ricky, 
is weird in the role. He 
wears track pants and 


| yells a lot. 


Helen Mirren portrays Colonel Katherine Powell, who is in charge of a top secret drone operation in Kenya. | 


in some of the most leg- 
endary spy films. 

Once they have locat- 
ed the targets, however, 
the mission takes an un- 
foreseen turn when they 
discover the pair prepar- 
ing weapons and explo- 
sives for a potential sui- 
cide bombing. Changing 
the mission parameters 
from “arrest” to “kill,” 


Much of the. film is 
spent on conversation 
and contemplation, with 
various. far-off parties 
weighing in from various 
perspectives on the impli- 
cations of their potential 
action or lack of action. 
As a consequence, the 
film takes jt upon itself 
to address questions not 
only of collateral dam- 


Powell’s age and the 
team is moral im- 
ready to SSeS ae plications 
bow the WP eve wv tae sy ff Serene ba 
eration sky =e disconnect 
high with ‘ 
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selling bread and enjoy- 
ing the day. The question 
then arises: Is the strike 
worth the cost, and is it 
a cost they. are willing to 
pay? 

Contrary to what one 
might think about a film 
based on military drone 
strikes (especially con- 
sidering this film’s tense 
opening sequence does its 
best to convey that classic 
action-spy-thriller atmo- 
sphere), the action within 
this film is surprisingly 
quiet and subdued for 
the most part. Most of the 
characters (Abdi’s charac- 


-ter being the biggest ex- 


ception) are far from the 
target site, behind screens 
and desks, and the film 
makes absolutely sure 
that we as the audience 
know that. 


; JUSTIN HOCH/CC:BY-2.0 
Alen Rickman gavejone of his last performances | in wie in the Shy. 
'Y 


awe 


boiling the issue down to 
a black and white binary. 
Through the excellent 
performances of the film’s 
cast (primarily Rickman 
who, though in a minor 
role, stands heads above 
his colleagues in perfor- 
mance), the film’s moral 
dilemmas are _ tackled 
through a number of lens- 


es, through various chan- 
nels, each leading down 
ever-deeper rabbit holes. 
And while it is difficult 
to describe the thought- 
provoking tapestry this 
film weaves without 
spoiling crucial moments, 
one can address the big- 


gest advantage the film |. 


has — a lack of satisfac- 
tion — and this is perhaps 
the first time I have used 
that as a compliment. 
There is a power to 
Eye in the Sky on a moral 
and emotional level that 
derives from its refusal 
to offer a clean solution. 
It will not shy away from’ 
grim reality (though. ad- 


mittedly aspects of the | 


film’s premise and _ sto- 
rytelling may be a touch 
manipulative and over- 
simplified, but this is a 


minor gripe at most). The } 


film will force the vie 
er to think and to draw | 
their own conclusions on | 
the scenario. 
And, regardless of the 
conclusions the viewer 
reaches, one result is 
guaranteed: The film will 
tug at your heartstrings 
until they hurt and then it 
will keep going. Whether 
that is something audi- 
ences enjoy or would 
rather avoid remains in 
the eye of the viewer. In 
the eyes of this reviewer, 
it would be a tragedy to 
overlook Eye in the Sky. 


| new 


One thing about this 
season stands out: 


| the tone of sadness. One 


Overall Rating: 9/10 


would not think it would 
be possible for a show 
with a plot this ridiculous 
to be sad, but it is. Many of 
the past scenes have dealt 
with surprisingly serious 
issues, focusing especial- 
ly on relationships with 
family and friends. 

Some of the twists in 
this newest season go be- 
yond those morals thrown 
in amongst all the swear- 
ing, drugs and_ liquor. 
There are a few episodes 
which are upsetting, an 
emotion which many long 
time viewers of the show 
have not experienced yet. 

Despite the unexpect- 
ed, but welcome, infusion 


of drama, the 10th season 
still maintains the ridicu- 
lous tropes and running 
jokes that have made 
Trailer Park Boys such a 
cult hit. 

However, there is still 
plenty of sex, drugs, li- 
quor, swearing and crime 
to keep fans satisfied, 
sales with a trend set 
by the last seasons of the 
reboot, Randy has again 
altered his body in an un- 
settling way, Julian has 
opened another bar, La- 
hey has come up with an- 
other scheme to beat the 
liquor and Ricky is still 
doing his best to balance 
being high, selling weed 
and being a good parent. 

The fundamental as- 
pect of what makes a 
show like Trailer Park Boys 
so great is its resistance to 
change. Yes, things are a 
little different in the 10th 
season but none of the 
new plot points really dis- 
tract from what fans like 
so much about the show. 
It’s the same characters in 
the same place doing the 
same thing with generally 
the same outcomes. 

It’s a show for inebri- 
ated people about other 
inebriated people doing 
things while inebriated. 
At the same time, nobody 
is going to watch the 10th 
season of this show and 
be hooked. It isn’t meant 
for the uninitiated — it’s 
meant for the fans. 


a JASON BAINICC-BY.2.0 
Mike Smith portrays Bubbles and co-writes 7railer Park Bays. 


Play fosters collaboration between students 


HAPPY, From B3 


_ enables a senior student 


to create a personal final 
project or thesis related to 
the arts. 

_ “The Homewood Arts 
Certificate is awarded to 
graduating seniors who 
have made an ongoing 
and committed contribu- 
tion to the co-curricular 
arts at Johns Hopkins 
University and who com- 
plete a significant origi- 
nal final project within 
the arts.” 

Within the play pro- 
gram, Ford included a 
Director’s Note, intended 
to address the audience 


upon viewing the play. 


Ford hoped the audience 
would be able to experi- 
ence the many layers of 
meaning hidden within 
the play.. 

“Thank you so. much 
for coming out to see this 
remarkable play. It has 
been nothing short of a 
nourishing experience 
working on a_ personal 
piece with some of my 
closest friends. This whole 
process has brought me so 
much closer with the un- 
paralleled beauties. The 


» intimacies and complexi- 


ties of the play intermin- 
gle, yet separate, the char- 
acters in countless ways. 
As you view the show, I 
encourage you to explore 
the subtext as deeply as 
you receive the stated. As 
the play unfolds, I hope 
you do as well.” 

For the production, 
Ford chose actors. with 
whom she had previously 
worked personally. 

She had trusted.in the 
talent and commitment 
they each demonstrated 
each time she had per- 
formed beside them. Ford 
was grateful to junior Sa- 
raniya Tharmarajah, se- 
nior Utkarsh Rajawat and 
senior Matt Moores for 
helping to pete the play 
to life. 

“In the past, I have 
worked closely with all 
actors I chose to be in my 
play, and I know them all 
to be incredibly talented 
and hardworking. It took 
a lot from each of them: 
time, energy, blood sugar, 
the ability to work well 
under the extreme pres- 
sure placed upon them to 
properly produce a show 
that demonstrated the 


seriousness and relatabil- 
S) 4 


ity of the play’s themes. I 
knew they would portray 


each character just as I » 


had wished.” 
. Ford also shared 
how this play came to 


be through the help of 
a Homewood Arts Cer- 
tificate. The funds from 
this program helped en- 
able Ford to bring this 
production to Arellano 
stage. 

“I wanted to write this 
play for months, but I 
was not really pushed to 
do it,” Ford wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
“Not until I was remind- 
ed of the Homewood 
Arts Certificate offered to 
graduating seniors to rec- 
ognize their talent and 
for representing — their 
personal forms of art. In 
October I began writing 
the play, and I finished 
edits about a week be- 
fore the play’s premiere, 
which says a lot about the 


remarkable actors’ ‘tal- 
ent and my horrible time _ 


management skills.” 

Ford explained : the 
great challenge she faced 
in completing the final 
edits for the play. ; 

ae main Pee I 


" ike VF ory 


had writing the play was 
an editorial one. I think 
that writing the mate- 
rial, using the themes and 
symbols, was not an issue _ 
at all,” she wrote. “It was 
really a personal issue of 
not being sure if people 
communicate in poems as 

I do.” 

“Working on the play 
was a really great expe- 
rience for me,” Moores 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “As a gradu- 
ating senior it was awe- 
some to be able to do a 
play that encompassed 
two of my main passions 
here at Hopkins: mental 
health awareness and 
LGBT relationships. Sur- 
prisingly, this is my first 
time acting in an explic- 
itly-stated LGBT roles 
here at Hopkins, and it 
was just great being able 


_ to do so before I gradu- 


ate! More plays like this 
need to be written and 
performed!” 

More Hopkins theater 
events are on the hori- 
zon. There are upcoming 
Witness shows on April 
21 and 22, and Throat 
Culture’s next show is on 
April 30. ; 
ttr r , al 
pbahhys .., 
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By DAVID SHI 
For The News-Letter 


Last Sunday, Son Lux 
headlined a show at the 
Ottobar. Lux is a 
genre-bending American 
musician whose work 
might bé described 
experimental electronic, 
pop or just “indie.” Ryan 
Lott, the man behind the 
act, has released four al- 
bums, including Bones, We 
Are Rising and Lanterns, as 
well as two EPs under Son 
Lux. 

He also performs in 
the hip hop group Si- 
syphus, a collaboration 
between several artists 
including Sufjan — Ste- 
vens. He has scored the 
soundtracks of several 
films, including Paper 
Towns (2013). Lott’s most 
recent album, Bones, was 
released on Glassnote Re- 
cords in 2015. 

Dawn of Midi was the 
sole opening act for Son 
Lux, and they certainly 
did not need any help 
setting the stage for the 
show. Dawn of Midi pro- 
vides solace in a popu- 
lar music landscape in 
which the modus ope- 
randi is moving past a 
pseudo-ironic, angsty 
and apathetic caricature 
of humdrum three-chord 
drum and bass. 

Picture the punk trio 
Minutemen, for example, 
clad in their little button- 
up plaid shirts and do- 
ing aggressively comical 
facial expressions, ‘their 
words ‘completely and 
utterly § unpretentious 
with a feel for the avant- 
garde that blossoms in 
their open chests. This 
disposition...is..seldom 

seen in music that is 
viewed as “moralistic” 


Son 


as 


om 


and whose expressive- 
ness originates from its 
artistic integrity. 

Dawn. of Midi pro- 
vides the same air of in- 
trospection by playing 
as few notes as possible. 
Their sound has a sort of 
heightened __ self-aware- 
ness. 

By opting to play with 
a paucity of instruments 
and notes, they’ve delib- 
erately constrained on 
their music. The effect 
is clearly audible; There 
is a kind of creativity in 
establishing mercurial 
rhythms and three-note 
melodies when the con- 
straint is self-imposed. 
Their toolbox recalls that 
of a traditional jazz piano 
trio. 

Dawn of Midi is a for- 
midable live band, since 
they are experts in play- 
ing music that is aware 
of the gaps in its space. 
They manage to fill in 
these gaps with coalesc- 
ing rhythms from a 
ploddingly simple pal- 
ette of effects. There is 
something ironic about 
a band that imposes re- 
straints on itself and, 


the 


ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Son Lux, Dawn of Midi perform at Ottobar | Conservator discusses 
preservation of culture 


| By SARAH SCHREIB 


tertwined rhythms as the 
speed of all three instru- 
ments break apart and 
come together in a wave- 
like pattern. 


in Dysno- 
process, ; mia, their 
discovers There is second al- 
more pos- ie : E bum, was 
sibilities Something 1IrONlcC jejeased 
with the about ey band in~ 2013 on 
form. ’ Thirsty Ear 

There that imposes Records, 


is nothing 
too: particu- 
lar in way 
they play 
their in- 
struments. 
Despite this, it really is 
notable that band mem- 
bers Aakaash — Israni, 
Amino,..Belyamani. and 


itself. 


Qasim Naqvi alter their 


instruments only via in- 


restraints on 


and re- 
cently their 
live show 


has become 

a. perfor- 
mance -_ of 

the album in its entirety. 
Unlike in their first 
album, .Dawn of Midi 
was incredibly meticu- 
lous about the: timing 
and structure of their 


COURTESY OF DAVID SHI © 


Dawn of Midi, an acoustic trio from Brooklyn, opened for Son Lux on Sunday night at The Ottobar. 


| tacks on 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


In light of ongoing at- 
cultural land- 
marks and artifacts in the 


| Middle East, the Program 


in Museums and Society, 


| with support from the 
| Johns Hopkins Archaeo- 
| logical Museum and the 
| department of Near East- 
| ern Studies, presented a 


lecture titled “Disaster 
and Response: The Con- 
| servator’s Role in Sav- 


ing Global Heritage” on 
Tuesday. Throughout the 


| event, they stressed that 


| conservation of 


a soci- 


| ety’s culture is a matter 
| of human rights. 


__ ANNAINAUSTIN/CC-BY-2.0 | 
Son Lux, a New York-based musician, performed at the Ottobar. 


performance. Down to 


Lecturer Terry Dray- 
man-Weisser, the former 
director of conservation 


| and technical research at 
| the Walters Art Museum, 


each clap of drum stick | 


to maple bass 
shell, all the function- 
ing pieces of their per- 
formance come together 
entirely rehearsed and 
on the dot. 


drum | 


Their set at the Ot | 


tobar on Sunday was 


highlighted by the fact 


that they were opening 
for the band Son Lux, an 
established electronic in- 
die pop band. The crowd 
was small, but it was 
clear that the majority 
of those listening were 


aware of the band’s dis- | 


~ cography. 


Sophomore Will Scer- 
bo who attended the 
coneert and commented. 
on the speed at. which 
the band played. While 


their performance itself | 


was different from their 


album, in concert they | 


did not falter at speed- 
ing up their already 


complex rhythms and | 


maintained a sense of 
cohesiveness. 

“(Dawn of Midi] was 
playing at double speed 
as they had to fill the 
entirety of the album’s 
ideas into the 45 minutes 
they were allotted,” he 
said. 

It is nearly impossible 
to pinpoint the exact 
time signature that the 
band is playing at, but 
the switches do not deter 
from the fact that Dawn 
of Midi plays incredibly 
dance-able- music that is 
novel in (its execution. 
Unlike other jazz trios, 
they have circumnavi- 
gated the labels by ap- 
pealing not to free-form 
jazz interpretations but 
by creating universally 
driven and self-sustained 
music. 


Poetry showcase touches on a range of issues 


POETRY, From B3 
became apparent during 
his reading that audience 
participation at the event 
would facilitate a strong 
emotional response from 
the crowd. 

The performances that 
followed were mainly po- 
etry readings from Hop- 
kins students. Based on 
the tone set by Morisson, 
it seemed like the poets 
felt comfortable in the 
space. __ 

Throughout the night, 
the poems were raw and 
honest. They touched on 
topics ranging from sex- 
ual abuse to interracial 
families to contaminated 
water at Baltimore public 
schools, 

Two performers in the 
- middle of the group used 


different modes of expres- 
sion in their performanc- 
es. The first was Eruption, 
a step dance team from 
the Baltimore commu- 
nity. The group used,their 
hands on their whole bod- 
ies to create rhythm and 
dance. The energy of the 
dancers, who were clear- 
ly having fun, helped to 
lighten the mood among 
audience members, 

The second performer 
to bring a unique perfor- 
mance style was a rap- 
per, junior Harry Burr 
who presented a_ rap 
with musical accompani- 
ment about how “people 
say they want to hear the _ 
truth.” After his perfor- 
mance ended, he men- 


- 4ioned that it was his first’ 


time performing. This — 


came as a surprise to 
many audience members 
since his presence seemed 
comfortable and natural. 
Other performers in- 
cluded sophomore Han- 
nah Cowley, who spoke 
about issues of distance, 
and junior Piper Sheren, 
a former Dew More Balti- 
more poetry champion. 
Dew More Baltimore 
will host a number of 
events throughout the 
rest of 2016. On April 16, 
they will host an event ti- 
tled Louder Than a Bomb, 
a series of performances 
from local middle school 
and high school students 
in the Gateway Building 
of the Maryland Institute 
College of Art (MICA). 
The Louder than a 


Bomb program is a chap- 


ter of a national youth 
poetry slam festival that 
serves over 100,000 stu- 
dents nationwide. In Bal- 
timore, the program seeks 
to engage youth in middle 
schools, high schools and 
churches in the “power 
of poetry.” According 
to Dew More’s website, 
young poets receive 


looting _ pe 


recently retired after 45 
years at the museum. 
Her talk outlined both 
modes of destruction and 
methods of conservation 
for cultural artifacts like 
paintings, tablets, sculp- 
tures and architecture. 

She first described 
the various categories of 
destructive forces: Un- 
preventable occurrences 
(earthquakes, flooding), 
preventable occurrences 
(fires, leaks) and inten- 
tional occurrences (icono- 
clasm, looting). 

In addition to these 


types of situations, 
Drayman-Weisser also 
highlighted the great 


cultural costs of war. She 
described the historical 
instances, -such..as..the 
the Nazis during World 
War II. During the war, a 
team of about 400 artists 
and conservators known 
as “Monuments Men,” 
formed under the Al- 
lied’s Monuments, Fine 
Arts, and Archives pro- 
gram, was sent into Nazi 
territory to preserve 
these stolen artifacts. 
Their story was recently 
told in a 2014 film The 
Monuments Men directed 


by George Clooney. 
She then described 
the first instance of 


global conservation ef- 
forts, which occurred af- 
ter a flood in Florence in 
1966. The conservators 
who came to assist the 
conservation efforts of 
Florence’s priceless arti- 
facts were named “Mud 
Angels” because of the 
environment they were 
working in. 

For Drayman-Weisser, 
the turning point for the 
field of artifact conserva- 
tion was the aftermath 
of Hurricane Katrina in 
2005. The extensive social 
media coverage of the di- 
saster made the aftermath 
more real for the rest of 
the nation and pushed 


monthly dynamic writing | EY 


and performance work- 
shops from acclaimed 
artists that exposes them 
to complex concepts, ad- 
vanced vocabulary and 
critical analysis. 
Another | 
sponsored by the organi- 
zation is Speak Out, a tele- 
vised youth poetry com- 


petition that highlights | 


Baltimore’s _._premiiere 


youth poets, 


program | F 


.“ Q 


CO 
The destroyed Monumental Arch of Palmyra was mentioned in the talk. 


conservators to create a 
“disaster plan.” 

In 2007, the American 
Institute for Conservation 
of Historic and Artistic 
Works created the Nation- 
al Heritage Responders, a 
group of “rapid respond- 
ers” who are trained to re- 
act in disaster situations. 

Drayman-Weisser, an 
expert in the identifica- 
tion and conservation 
of ivory, then discussed 
her work in Iraq follow- 
ing the destruction of 
ivory artifacts that were 
hidden by Iraqi muse- 
um employees during 
a period of war. After 
attempting to train a 
few Iraqi conservators, 
Drayman-Weisser _real- 
ized the need for a more 
extended curriculum for 
Iraqi conservationists liv- 
ing and working in the 
midst. This notion led to 
the founding of the Iraqi 
Institute for the Conser- 
vation of Antiquities and 
Heritage (IICAH) in Erbil, 
Iraq. 

One of the major fac- 
tors of the institute she 
stressed was the amount 
of diversity. Teachers 
came from all around 
the world and _transla- 
tors were needed in each 
classroom. There were 
Iraqis from different back- 
grounds and different re- 
ligions, those who spoke 
Arabic and those who 
spoke Kurdish. In her 
own class, which focused 
on the conservation of 
ivory, Drayman-Weisser 
sought to create open in- 
teractions between..these 


different students. ==> 


Her final thoughts 
noted the evolving role of 
the conservator since the 
flood in Florence decades 
ago. She believes that 
conservators, rather than 
being seen as mere “res- 
cuers,” have now become 
consultants and _ global 
partners, seeking to cre- 
ate long-term, sustained 
preservation of cultural 
artifacts. ‘ 

Following the main 
lecture, Drayman-Weiss- 
er took questions from 
the crowd. One audience 
member asked if she be- 
lieved there could be 
conservation institutes 
like the one in Iraq in 
other parts of the world 
like Syria. Drayman- 
Weisser responded by 
saying that matters of 
safety prevented inter- 
national experts . from 
teaching in highly vola- 
tile areas in coming 
years. However, Syrians 
and students in other na- 
tions could study in the 
IICAH one day. 

The reception included 
a viewing of Death of His- 
tory, a Smithsonian ex- 
hibit co-curated by Senior 
Grace Golden. 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Grave Humor By Stephanie Herrera 


UMBRELLA TN BAC. 


Pertinent Puns By The News-Letter Managing Editors | 


Students wanted for cartoons! 
If you have any questions or have work to submit, please email 
cartoons@jhunewsletter.com. 


_ _ anti-marijuana 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


New rocket employs 
reusable technology 


By SABRINA CHEN 
Staff Writer 


Billionaire Jeff Bezos, 
the founder of Amazon, is 
in the process of launch- 
ing his newest project: 
low-cost spaceflight. 
Bezos has built his rock- 
et company Blue Origin 
around finding a better 
and cheaper method of 
space travel. In doing so, 
Bezos planned to develop 
anew technology to move 
past chemical rockets, pri- 
marily focusing on reus- 
able parts and fuel. 

“Reusability will 
change everything,” 
Bezos said in a press re- 


lease. “Right now, the 
things you do in space 
have to be incredibly 


important and because 
space access is so expen- 
sive, if you can do it an- 
other way, you will. That’s 
why you get very few 
launches. That changes if 
you can dramatically low- 
er the cost of access, and 
the only way to do that is 
reusability.” 

This past Saturday, 
Blue Origin launched one 
of its rockets for the third 
time, demonstrating its 
ability to safely launch 


and land an unmanned 
reusable rocket. 

“Flawless BE-3 restart 
and perfect booster land- 
ing,” Bezos wrote on Twit- 
ter. “CC chutes deployed.” 

The rocket was built by 
a student team at the Uni- 
versity of Central Florida 
(UCF) as a microgravity 
experiment. The objective 
of the experiment was to 
use microgravity in the 
first minutes of a rocket’s 
flight in order to set a 
rocket into motion and 
keep it in orbit. 

“We have been wait- 
ing for this day for a long 
time,” UCF physics pro- 


fessor Josh Colwell, who | 
was at the launch site, | 


said. “A lot of talented 
students have helped 
make this happen. I’m just 
thrilled that we're going 
to get data back immedi- 
ately after flight and get a 


look at the strange behav- | 


ior of dust in a micrograv- 
ity space environment.” 
Bezos added that with 
rockets, the price largely 
results from the hardware 


that is used to build rock- | 
et parts, not the fuel. This | 
is because liquid oxygen | 


costs only around 10 cents 
See ROCKET, pace B8 


FRANKE360/CC-BY-SA-4.0 | 


Blue Origin’s first rocket, New Shepard, was launched in April 2015. 


| duction 
| Musk tweeted after the 


By SCOTT ZHENG 
For The News-Letter 


On Aug. 2, 2006, Elon 
Musk, co-founder and 


| CEO of Tesla Motors, re- 


leased a blog called, “The 
Secret Tesla Motors Mas- 
ter Plan (just between 
you and me),” in which 
he explained the premise 
behind Tesla. 

“Our long term plan 
is to build a wide range 
of models, including af- 
fordably priced family 
cars,” Musk wrote on the 
blog. “This is because 
the overarching purpose 
of Tesla Motors (and the 
reason I am funding the 
company) is to help ex- 
pedite the move from a 
mine-and-burn hydro- 
carbon economy towards 
a solar electric economy, 
which I believe to be the 
primary, but not exclu- 
sive, sustainable solu- 
tion.” 

Fast-forward to March 
31, the first date that 
buyers could place a 
pre-order for Tesla’s new 
model, the Tesla Model 3, 
an affordable family car 
that Musk discussed in 
his blog almost 10 years 
ago. On this day, 115,000 
pre-orders were placed, 
surpassing Wall Street 
analysts’ estimates of 
100,000 pre-orders with- 


| in the first two weeks. 


Elon Musk himself was 
surprised at the num- 
bers. 

“Definitely going to 
need to rethink pro- 
planning...” 


198,000th preorder came 


’ through. is 


Musk will ery be 


| forced to rethink Tesla’s 


production process even 


| more to meet customer 


demand and put that 
many cars on the road. 


| In the first week of pre- 


orders, more than 325,000 
down-payments of $1,000 
were made. 

Tesla has only pro- 


| duced and sold 110,000 


cars in its entire lifetime, 
which spanned about a 
decade. Now the compa- 
ny will have to find a way 
to triple that production 
in a much shorter time 
frame. 

The base model of the 
car is projected to cost 
about $35,000, a more af- 
fordable option than pre- 
vious Tesla models. 

The first Tesla car was 
the Roadster, an all-elec- 
tric sports car that started 
at $109,000. The revenue 
that came from this ve- 
hicle was put straight 
into research and devel- 
opment for the next car, 
the Model S, which cost 
$89,000. Tesla also cre- 
ated an SUV, the Model X, 
around the same time. 

Musk thanked custom 
ers who bought his previ 
ous automobiles during 
the first phase of the Mod- 
el 3 unveiling. 

“The Model S$ and X 
made the Model 3 pos- 
sible,” 
the unveiling. “So to all 


for this.” 
The Model 3 is the 
third car and the last step 


Marijuana use disorder increases nationwide 


By ALBERT HUAN G 
Staff Writer _ 


With the legalization of 
marijuana for adult use in 
four United States states 
and the District of Colum- 
bia since 2012, it seems 
that there has been a shift 
in the general attitude to- 
wards marijuana use in 
America. 

Public polls support 
this conclusion, estimat- 
ing that more than half 

_the country’s popula- 
tion is in favor of legal- 
izing marijuana. This 
is a far cry from the 
anti-marijuana cam- 
paign spearheaded _ by 
Harry Anslinger, who 
helped draft the first 

legisla- 
tion, the Marihuana Tax 
Act of 1937. During the 
Nixon Administration, 
the term “war on drugs” 
was coined, and mari- 
juana was even briefly 
put in Schedule One, the 
most controlled category 
of drugs that was meant 
to include the most abu- 
sive of known substanc- 
es. Marijuana was also 
targeted by Ronald and 


Nancy Reagan’s “Just 
Say No” anti-drug cam- 
paign. 


Current research and 
changing public percep- 
tion have cut down on 


many | anti-drug, mea-— 


sures, reducing marijua- 


na-related incarceration. . 


Alcohol is now known 
to be far more dangerous 
to the individual and to 
society than marijuana. 


_A comparative assess-_ 


ment finds alcohol to be a 
whopping 114 times more 


deadly than cannabis. 


Nevertheless, marijuana 
is still a psychoactive 
drug with clear physical 
effects on its users. Due 
to marijuana’s increas- 
ing acceptance, research- 
ers around the nation 
are working to bring the 
health effects of marijua- 
na to light. 

A 2016 paper published 


in the American Journal of 
‘Psychiatry warns that the — 


general public attitude 
towards marijuana may 
have become too relaxed. 
Despite its numerous 
therapeutic uses that are 
still being researched and 


discovered, the chronic 


use of marijuana can 
cause a subset of users 


to develop cognitive and 


physical disabilities. — 
Recently redefined in 
the latest version of the 


bible for psychiatric di- | 


agnosis, the fifth edition 
of the hefty Diagnostic 


and Statistical Manual of 


Mental Disorders (DSM), 


this disorder combined 


what | was 
nee iB 


' previously 


“marijuana — 


abuse” and “marijuana 
tolerance” into one con- 
dition termed “marijua- 
na use disorder.” When 
looking at the general 
population, about 2.5 
percent. of adults, or al- 


most 6 million people, 


reported experiencing 


.this disorder in the past » 


year. Additionally, 6.3 
percent of adults report- 
ed meeting the criteria 
for the disease at least 
once in their lifetime. 
This study found that 
between 2001 and 2002 
and between 2012 and 
2013, the prevalence of 
marijuana use _ disor- 
der more than doubled. 


Data from the largest-- 


ever survey on the con- 
nection between alco- 
hol use, drug use and 


‘psychiatric conditions, — 


which involved over 


36,000 U.S: adults, re- 
vealed some important 


trends about the dis- 
ease. First, it was twice 
as common in men as in 


women. It was also far 


more common among 
young, poor and unmar- 


ried people and Native 
Early life- 


Americans. 
time use of marijuana, 


or before the age of 16, 


has been associated with 
a greater likelihood of 
developing future brain 


disorders. Furthermore, 
usability Bie eauen ey 


of marijuana use were 
directly related to. in- 
creasing disease sever- 
ityic-s : 

Dr. Deborah Hasin, 
lead author and Profes- 
sor of Epidemiology at 
Columbia — University, 
has studied the epidemi- 
ology of substance dis- 
orders for many years. 
In a 2015 paper looking 
at marijuana users, she 


communicated her find- . 


ings that three out of 10 
marijuana users devel- 
oped marijuana use dis- 


order in the 2012-2013. 


data set. This demon- 
strated the commonality 
of the disorder among 
marijuana users. 

Hasin and her team 
not only gauged the 


prevalence of marijuana 


use disorder in the pop- 


ulation, but they also | 


associated the disorder 


with a significant pos-. 
_ sibility of disability, fre- 
quent coexistence with 
other diseases and a low | 
likelihood of receiving | 


treatment. yar 


While the legalization | 


of marijuana is still an 
ongoing debate, to many, 


its growing use in the U.S. | 
seems to be inevitable. In. 
this case, the ability to di- | 

_ agnose, treat and prevent | 


marijuana use disorder 


will likely become more 
thw sit Me 


important. 


is ences to be the 


Musk said during | 


Sececase Agricultural expansion 


Thousands pre-order cheaper Tesla model 


MARTINO CASTELLI/CC-BY-SA-4.0 
Revenue from the Telsa Model S, which costs $89,000, was used to fund development of Tesla’s Model 3. 


in Tesla Motor’s master 
plan. Tesla has already 
had problems meeting or- 
ders on time in the past. 
However, Musk remains 
optimistic, as he expects 
half a, million: pre-orders 
to come in before the sec- 
ond phase of the Model 3 
announcement. 

Recently, larger com- 
panies, such as General 
Motors (GM) in particu- 
lar, have also been in- 
vesting in the electric 
car market. GM has been 
working on the Chevrolet 
Volt since 2010, which is 
now- capable of driving 
up to 53 miles per charge 
before it starts using gas 
to power its electric en- 
gine. 

GM. has attempted to 


boost its eiauih in the 


Model 3’s closest com- 
petitor. The Bolt is priced 
similarly to the Model 3 
at $30,000. Both compa- 
nies boast that their cars 
have a driving range of 
more than 200 miles per 
charge. 

Tesla is not expected 
to make its first deliveries 
of the Model 3 until late 


- 2017, and full production 


might not happen until 
2020, but those dates did 
not deter buyers from 
standing in lines with 
hundreds of other people 
to place a pre-order in 
stores, even though they 
could have waited a day 
to place a pre-order on- 
line. With crowds that 
large, it might just be 
a matter of time before 
Musk’s vision of motor 


fruition. 


depletes natural areas 


By RAYYAN JOKHAI 
For The News-Letter 
e 


A new study from the 
University of Vermont 
has found that agricul- 
tural expansion in Brazil's 
Cerrado, a tropical region, 
is rapidly depleting the 
rainforests and savannas 
of the area. 

“This is the first study 
to show how intense the 
deforestation and agri- 
cultural expansion in 
the Cerrado has been in 
the past decade,” Gillian 
Galford, co-author of the 
study published in Global 
Change Biology, said in a 
press release. 

Basing their research 


on archival satellite data. 


from the past decade, 
researchers) from the 


University of Vermont, 
Brown University and 
Woods Hole Research 
Center studied land use 
changes in the Cerrado re- 
gion. They found that ag- 
ricultural expansion has 
grown enormously, from 
1.3. million hectares in 
2003 to 2.5 million in 2013. 
However, over 75 percent 
of the agricultural expan- 
sion has hurt the natural 
vegetation of Cerrado. 


According to the 


study, agricultural lands 


recycle 60 percent less 
water than native veg- 
etation during the dry 
season. Because the Bra- 
zilian government has 
promoted agricultural 
growth so _ fervently, 
the country seems to 
| SEE RAUNESEEES: pace BS 
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Using atomic bombs Reusable rockets decrease cost of spaceflight 
in the field of biology 


r 


Duy Phan 
The Brain Wave 


ideas 

science 

are used 

to develop 

dangerous 
weapons for war. An ex- 
ample we all know of is 
the atomic bomb, which 
has caused scientists to 
lament their innovations 
being used for violent 
causes. In recent times, 
scientists have gone back 
and discovered that we 
can actually learn a lot 
about stem cell biology 
from atomic bomb ex- 
perimentation. In fact, a 
series of nine papers in 
the journals Nature, Sci- 
ence and Cell from 2005 
to 2015 were published 
thanks to the biological 
insights gained from nu- 
clear bombs. 

How did this happen? 

In animal models, it 
is very easy to label stem 
cells and trace what hap- 
pens to them over time 

based on where they 
migrate and what kind 
of mature cells they be- 
come. Lineage-tracing 
studies can be accom- 
plished by injections of 
chemical compounds 
that label a dividing cell 
or by genetically engi- 
neering the animal to 
label stem cell popula- 
tions with fluorescent 
proteins. 

The same studies that 
are done in animals are 
very difficult to perform 
in humans. Due to obvi- 
ous ethical reasons, we 
cannot genetically engi- 
neer humans. In the past, 
a chemical compound 
known as Bromodeoxy- 
uridine (BrdU) was in- 
jected into human cancer 
patients to study tumor 
cell proliferation. Given 
that BrdU also labels stem 
cells and all the resulting 
daughter cells, postmor- 
tem brain tissues from 
these cancer patients 
were collected and used 
- to study human neu- 
ral stem cell. This study 
was published in Nature 
Medicine during the late 
1990s and provided the 
first-ever proof that the 
‘human adult brain can 
make new neurons. 

However, due to safety 
concerns, BrdU is no lon- 
ger injected into humans. 
Thus, we are left with 
‘very limited tools to trace 
‘the lineage stem cells and 
follow what happens to 
these stem cells over time 
in humans. 

This is where the nu- 
‘clear bombs come in. 

When nuclear bombs 
“were tested during 
the Cold War era, high 
amounts of carbon iso- 
‘tope 14 (14C) were re- 
leased into the atmo- 
sphere. 14C reacts with 
“oxygen to form carbon 
‘dioxide, which is taken 
up by plants. By eating 
‘the plants directly or con- 
‘suming animals that live 
off the plants, humans 
“who live around the nu- 
‘clear bomb test sites in- 
gest MC, 

As a result, whan weal 
divides, “C is incorporat- 
‘edintoa person's genome. 
‘In the same way that ar- 
chaeologists use “C to 


ften, 
in 


f 


‘determine the age of fos- 


“sil samples, “C concentra- 
tions here can be used to 
determine the age of the 


' 


cell, and therefore reveal 


cell replacement dynam- | 
ics in humans from post- | 


mortem samples. 

The first study to uti- 
lize this nuclear bomb-de- 
rived “C dating approach, 
which was published in 
Cell in 2005, showed that 
new neurons are not add- 
ed to the human cortex 
after birth. 

The study came from 
the Jonas Frisén lab of 
the Karolinska Institu- 
tet, whose group is still 
continuing to employ the 
approach today. Expand- 
ing their initial studies, 
the Frisén lab utilized the 
same approach to later on 
show that approximately 
700 new neurons are add- 
ed to the human hippo- 
campus each day. 

The “C_ dating ap- 
proach is not restricted 
to the brain. The Frisén 
lab extended their first re- 
ports in the human brain 
to the heart, 
evidence that the mature 
human heart may actu- 
ally generate new muscle 
cells. 

It is not unreason- 
able to expect that the “C 
dating approach due to 
atomic bomb testing will 


ROCKET, From B7 

per. pound and _ consti- 
tutes under 10 percent of 
a rocket’s launch costs. 

Despite Bezos’s interest 
in reusable rockets, many 
people are skeptical about 
the developing technol- 
ogy. NASA in. particular 
has said it is focusing on 
deep space exploration 
instead of expending re- 
sources on low-Earth, re- 


| usable rocket orbits. 


“T think it’s partly be- 
cause a lot of people still 


| perceive it as a very risky 


approach,” Bezos said. “I 
think it’s good that the pri- 


| vate enterprise is stepping 


in, and I think we're going 
to see the rewards of that 
in the next 10 to 15 years.” 

Others have argued 
that it may be unsafe to 
reuse rocket parts. How- 
ever, Bezos_ disagreed, 


| noting that he would feel 


more safe riding in a rock- 
et that has been launched 


| before riding on a rocket’s 


providing | 


first flight. 
“Look, the fact that 
you just flew it yesterday 


(errados agricultural growth depletes 


RAINFOREST, From B7 


| be heading towards re- 


be applied to other organ ‘| 


systems to investigate the | 


dynamics of cell genera- 
tion. So far, the brain and 
heart have been studied, 
but there are many other 
areas, from the intestines 
to the olfactory epithe- 
lium, that are known to 
regenerate cells. In an 
unexpected twist of fate, 
nuclear bomb explosions 
have actually uncovered 
a scientific pot of gold for 
researchers better to un- 
derstand cell generation 
in humans. 


duced rainfall or the delay 
of critical rainy periods. 
“Timing of rains is a big 
deal,” Jack Mustard, a co- 
author of the study from 
Brown University, said ina 
press release. “This is near- 
ly all rain-fed agriculture 
in this region. If you start 
delaying the onset of rain- 
fall, that has implications 
for what you can grow.” 
This phenomenon is 
not only confined to the 
Cerrado region, but it 
also affects the larger 
Amazon region because 


means _ that 
it’s probably 
really good 
to fly right 
now. And 
that’s going 
to be true 
of rocket 
vehicles, 
too,” Bezos 
said. “In 
the future, 
because of 
reusabil- 
ity, nobody 
with a re- 
ally expen- 
sive satellite 
is going to 
want to put 


NASA/PUBLIC DOMAIN 


it on an un- Blue Origin tested many rocket engines, including a new hydrogen- and oxygen- -fueled one. 


used rocket. 

They’re : 
going to decide that’s too 
risky. Now that will take a 
while, but that’s what's go- 
ing to happen.” 

One of Blue Origin’s 
competitors is entrepre- 
neur Elon Musk’s company 
SpaceX. SpaceX has re- 
ceived more publicity in the 
past decade and has even 
been involved in the satel- 


of the winds that car- 
ry Cerrado air masses 
westward. The moisture 
in these winds contrib- 
utes to rainfall in the 
Amazon, where half the 
rainfall is recycled. A 
decrease in moisture, 
caused by winds from 
Cerrado, could have ma- 
jor negative impacts in 
Brazil's largest region. 
The study has found 
a potential solution to the 
problem, however. 
The researchers have 
shown that double crop- 
ping — the planting of 
two crops in the same 


lite business and in NASA 
contracts. Like Bezos, Musk 
has expressed interest in 
the idea of a reusable rock- 
et. However, Bezos’s com- 
pany was the first to display 
the ability to fly arocketina 
matter of weeks. 
According to Bezos, 
he hopes to eventually be 
able to send more people 


field in a single grow- 
ing season — has evapo- 


into space as “space tour- 
ists.” Bezos does not know 
when these commercial 
flights may be available, 
or how much tickets will 
cost. Bezos said that he 
ultimately hopes to lower 
costs of spaceflight, mak- 
ing it available to not only 
astronauts, but also to the 
average person. 


rainforests 


water recycling would 
have been a devastating 


transpi- 25 percent 
ration worse. In- 
behavior deed, ac- 
like that “If you start cording 
of the na- . to the re- 
tive veg- delaying the onset searchers, 
etation. of rainfall, that has. __ policies that 
In the . Ss 

4 ae a4 z implications for what He, “ ; a . 
examined you can grow.” cropping 
by the re- ‘ 


cropping 
increased 
from two. to 26 percent. 
Had this not occurred, 


in Cerrado 


effects of 

agricultural 
expansion in Brazil's sec- 
ond largest region. 


(ity-dwelling birds are smarter than rural birds, 


By REGINA PALATINI 
Senior Staff Writer 


Animals adapt to sur- 
vive. When we think of 


this concept, we canimag- 


ine animals facing chal- 
lenges in the wild: forag- 
ing for food, searching for 
shelter or competing for a 
mate. Recent studies show 
that animals living in our 


cities also need to adapt in 


order to survive in the ur- 
ban jungle. Some of their 
unique adaptations allow 


them to survive just as - 


well as, if not better than, 
their counterparts in the 
wild. 

A study published in 
Behavioral Ecology in 2016 re- 
ports that urban birds pos- 
sess a significant increase in 
their level innovation, im- 
portant for the survival of 
animals living in the wild, 
compared to rural birds. 

“We found that not 
only were birds from 
urbanized areas _ bet- 


ter at innovative prob- . 


lem-solving tasks ¢han 
bullfinches from rural 
environments, but that 
surprisingly urban birds 
also had a better immu- 
nity than rural birds,” 
Jean-Nicolas Audet of 
McGill University, an au- 
thor of the study, said in 
a press release. 

The higher level of im- 
munity was most likely 
due to the urban birds’ ex- 
posure to a larger variety 
of pathogens. ' 


Previous studies have r 


pointed toward other ad- 
vantages for bird survival 
that were associated with 
living in urban environ- 
ments. 

Noise pollution is one 


challenge that can in- 
terfere with how birds 
communicate in cities. 
Urban birds sing at a 
higher pitch than their 
rural counterparts in 
order to differentiate 
their sounds from the 
din of vehicular traffic. 
Scientists from the Max 
Planck Institute for Or- 
nithology have found 
that the higher pitch that 
urban birds employ also 
comes with an increase 
in volume which further 


helps them to be heard 


by other birds. 

Their results were pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Society B: Biologi- 
cal Sciences in 2013. 

Robins living in urban 
areas have been found to 
adjust their singing time 
to later in the evening 
to avoid the increase in 
noise that occurs during 
rush hour. This has im- 
proved the effectiveness 
of their communicative 
sounds, resulting in a 
higher success rate in de- 
fending their territories 
and attracting mating 
partners. 

Urban birds have 
also changed their anti- 
predator behavior due to 
their new environment. 
Typically, when a bird is 
faced with an aggressive 
predator, its only objec- 
tive is to escape. Juan 
Diego Ibdfiez-Alamo, a 
researcher at the Univer- 
sity of Granada, analyzed 
the escape techniques of 
14 species of birds in ru- 
ral and urban environ- 
ments and published his 
findings in Animal Behav- 
iour in 2012. He reported 
that urban birds have 


“lenges. 


changed their behavior 
to adapt to a new threat 
that they had not previ- 
ously experienced: cats, 
the main predator in city 
surroundings. In con- 
trast, the sparrow hawk 
is the traditional preda- 
tor in the natural envi- 
ronment of the birds that 
he studied. 

“When they are cap- 
tured, city birds are less 
aggressive, they pro- 
duce alarm calls more 
frequently, they remain 
more paralyzed when 
attacked by their preda- 
tor and they lose more 
feathers than their coun- 
tryside counterparts,” 
Ibdfiez-Alamo said in a 
press release. 

Birds are not alone in 
develop- 
ing ad- 
aptation 
strategies 
to sur- 
vive _ur- 
ban chal- 


Squirrels 
have also 
developed 
adapta- 
tions to 
survive 
New York 
City’s hu- 
man _be- 
havioral 
patterns. 
Research. 
shows 
that these . 
adapta- 
tions have 
allowed 
them to 
thrive just 
aswell 
as, and 


Nt 


cases better than, their 
forest-dwelling relatives. 
Bill Bateman reported 
in the Journal of Zoology 
in 2014 that eastern grey 
squirrels modified their 
behavior and prevented 
unnecessary responses to 
humans when these hu- 
mans acted in a predict- 
able manner, such as stay- 
ing on a footpath. 
According to the Bate- 
man, only five percent of 
squirrels showed signs 
altering their behavior 
if a human remained 


on the footpath and did. 


not look at them, while 
90 percent of squirrels 
moved away when they 
were approached by a 
pedestrian who moved 
off the footpaths and 


SUSANNE NILSSON/CC-BY-SA-2.0 
in some. Birds that have adapted to ving in the city hie: Successful in attracting mat 


a 


ad 


study finds 


looked at the squirrel. 

“This research shows 
squirrels are able to 
modulate their behavior 
when humans _ behave 
in a predictable manner, 
reducing unnecessary 
responses and i improving 
their ability to persist in 
an urban environment,” 
Bateman said in a press 
release. “For a squirrel, 
the city provides a habi- 
tat with fewer predators 
than in the woods, and 
food tends to be avail-_ 
able all year around. Traf- 
fic, however, remains the 
biggest killer for all ur- 
ban wildlife.” 

As urban areas grow, 
adaptation will likely 
prove vital to animals’ 
ability to avoid extinction. 
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Gold creation requires cataclysmic event Drug manufacturing 
may become portable 


By PAIGE FRANK 
Staff Writer 


While many might be- 
lieve it’s the shiny surface 
that sets gold apart from 
the other earth metals; 
the uniqueness of this 
metal can actually be 
traced all the way back 
to its creation. Most ele- 
ments such as carbon and 

_ iron are created within a 
star through slow natu- 
ral processes. Gold, on 
the other hand, as well 
as other heavy metals, 
requires a much more 
extravagant, cataclysmic 
event. 

Scientists are _ still 
searching for the com- 
plete story behind the 
formation of heavy earth 
metals, but they have 
narrowed down the pos- 
sibilities to two likely 
sources. Michigan State 
University (MSU). re- 
searchers along with col- 
leagues from Technische 
Universitat Darmstadt, 
Germany are currently 
using computer model 
simulations to investi- 
gate the two possibilities: 
a supernova collapse and 
the collision of two neu- 
tron stars. 

“At this time, no one 
knows the answer,” Wi- 


told Nazarewicz, a pro- 
fessor at the MSU-based 
Facility for Rare Isotope 
Beams (FRIB), said in a 
press release. “But this 
work will help guide fu- 
ture experiments and 
theoretical develop- 
ments.” 

Supernova stars are in- 
credibly massive, old stars 
that are known to collapse 
in their old age. Neutron 


rewicz, a Hannah Dis- 
tinguished Professor of 
Physics who also serves 
as the FRIB’s chief scien- 
tist, said. “What we can 
do is identify the critical 
areas where future ex- 
periments, which will be 
conducted at FRIB, will 
work to reduce uncer- 
tainties of nuclear mod- 
els.” 
Researchers 


first be- 


stars are gan seriously 
the rem- exploring the 
Nants os Of Fes possibilit 
past  su- We've been - a soak 
pernova looking fora star collision 
and'—“are *, As ; as the source 
incred- smoking gun of heavy met- 
ibly dense to link a short al creation af- 
and small. ter observing 
Whenthey $atmima-ray burst a gamma ray 
collide, with a neutron star burst from a 
stellar oS ee collision in 
material collision. June 2013. 

is ejected —WEN-FAI FONG The colli- 
into space ” sion, as well 
at 10 to 50 CrA GRADUATE as its after- 
percent of math, was 
the speed studied by 
of light. The researchers Edo Berger and his col- 
use high performance leagues at the Harvard- 


computing to mimic the 
production of heavy met- 
als in both cataclysmic 
events. 

“Our work shows re- 
gions of elements where 
the models provide a 
good prediction,” Naza- 


Smithsonian Center for 
Astrophysics (CfA). It 
was detected on June 3 
and lasted less than two- 
tenths of a second. What 
was of particular interest 
was the gamma-ray burst 
(GRB) resulting from the 
collision. 

| A gam- 
ma-ray 
burst is es- 
sentially 
a high-en- 
ergy light 
energetic 
exp bo 
sion. Such 
events of- 
ten take 
place in 
the dis- 
tant uni- 
verse Over 
3.9 billion 
light years 
from earth 
and come 
in two 
varieties, 
long bursts 
and_ short 
DAs ts< 


ALCHEMIST-HP/CC-BY-SA-3,0-DE 
Synthetic gold can be created in the lab, but natural gold was created by the deaths of stars. 


The burst 
result- 


ing from the 2013 colli- 
sion was given the name 
130603B, 

“We've been looking 
for a ‘smoking gun’ to 
link a short gamma-ray 
burst with a neutron star 
collision. The radioactive 
glow from GRB 130603B 
may be that smoking 
gun,” Wen-fai Fong, a 
graduate student at the 
CfA at the time and a co- 
author of the paper, said 
in a press release. 

While most gamma 
rays usually disappear 
quite quickly, GRB 130603 
was unique in that after 
the burst, the research- 
ers observed a fading 
infrared light. Such emis- 
sions are atypical of the 
afterglow usually caused 
by high-speed jets of par- 
ticles slamming into the 
surrounding environ- 
ment. 


Instead, the glow be- | 


haved like that of ra- 
dioactive elements, sug- 
gesting the neutron rich 
material ejected from the 
collision could generate 
elements that undergo 


radioactive decay, like 
gold. 
“We estimate that 


the amount of gold pro- 
duced and ejected dur- 
ing the merger of the two 
neutron stars may be as 
large as 10 moon masses 
— quite a lot of bling!” 
Berger, lead author of the 
study, said in a press re- 
lease. 

Perhaps the most con- 
vincing evidence at that 
time were the mathemat- 
ical estimates performed 
by the researcher team. 
Approximately one one- 


hundredth of the solar 


mass of the two stars in 
a neutron star collision 
is ejected as material by 
the GRB. By combining 
the estimated amount 


of gold produced by a | 


single short GRB and 
the total number of GRB 
explosions that have oc- 
curred in the cosmos, the 
researchers were confi- 
dent it could be possible 


By TONY WU 
Senior Staff Writer 


Although the drug 
manufacturing process 
has improved over time, 
there are still substantial 
problems that plague the 
industry. Large scale pro- 
ductions of drugs center 
on a few plants, which 
can cause severe disrup- 
tions when one of them is 
shut down. Furthermore, 
a significant shortage ex- 


| ists for many drugs due 
| to limitations in current 


to account for all the gold | 


in the universe. 


Drug repurposed to actwate endothelial cells 


By RAYAAN JOKHAI 
For The News-Letter 


Researchers at Cornell 
University have discov- 
ered a way to penetrate 
the blood brain barrier 
(BBB). This novel find- 
ing may soon allow di- 
rect drug delivery to the 
brain for disorders like 
Alzheimer’s disease and 
chemotherapy-resistant 
cancers. 

The BBB is a layer of 
endothelial cells _ that 
acts as a barrier for entry 
to the brain and spinal 
cord tissue. It selectively 
allows molecules such 
as amino acids, oxygen, 
glucose and water to en- 
ter the bloodstream as 
they are necessary com- 
pounds that humans 
need in order to maintain 
brain function. Simulta- 
neously the BBB prevents 
harmful material from 
entering a crucial and 
fragile part of the body. 

Researchers and 
physicians have been 
searching for a way to 
bypass the BBB, since 
the BBB prevents thera- 
peutic efforts to directly 
treat certain brain disor- 

‘ders. 

Scientists from Cor- 
nell University have 
found that regadenoson 
(brand name Lexiscan), 
an FDA-approved drug, 
can activate adenosine 


receptors on these BBB 
cells. 

“We can open the 
BBB for a brief window 
of time, long enough to 
deliver therapies to the 
brain, but not too long 
so as to harm the brain,” 
Margaret Bynoe, associ- 
ate professor in the De- 
partment of Microbiol- 
ogy and Immunology in 
Cornell’s College of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, said 
in a _ press aes 
release. 

Liste 
this mecha- 
nism, her 
team was 
able directly 
to deliver 
chemo- 
therapeutic 
drugs from 
the _blood- 
stream into 
the brain’s of 
mice. 

The team 
was also 
able to de- 
liver larger- 
scale — mol- 
ecules into 
the mice’s 
brains, such 
as an anti- 
body that 
binds to Al- 
zheimer’s 
disease 
plaques. 

Pings tee 
thermore, 


4 


Bynoe’s lab was also 
able to construct a BBB 
model primarily using 
endothelial cells from 
a human brain. In do- 
ing so, they had a model 
through which they ob- 
served Lexiscan oper- 
ating and opening the 
BBB of a human brain 
in a similar manner to 
its workings in the mice 
brain. 

Since Lexiscan is al- 


ready FDA approved, the 
researchers are hopeful 


| necessary 
| produce the active ingre- 


that their findings will | 


be applicable in the near 
future. 

“The potential for a 
breakthrough in drug 
delivery systems for dis- 
eases such as Alzheim- 
er’s disease, Parkinson’s 
disease, autism, brain tu- 
mors and chemotherapy- 
resistant cancers is not far 
off,” Bynoe said. 


BEN BRAHIM MOHAMMED/CC:BY-3.0 
Astrocytes sometimes surround the endothelial cells of the capillaries in the brain. | ponents to allow for the 
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production processes. To 
address these shortcom- 
ings, researchers at the 
Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology (MIT) de- 
veloped a portable, con- 


figurable manufacturing 


system. 

In traditional synthe- 
ses of drugs, pharmaceu- 
tical companies source 
the precursor chemicals 
from many different man- 
ufacturers. 

They then perform the 
reactions to 


dient in a specific drug 
and ship this compound 
to other plants to be made 
into pills or other formu- 
lations. The transport and 
manufacturing time may 
take upwards of a year 
before the final product is 
available. 

This long delay in 
batch production dem- 
onstrates its inflexibility 
to reconcile current drug 
demands with long pe- 
riods of adjustments for 
upscaling or downscaling 
production. In addition 
problems at a large plant 
in a specific stage of drug 
production can severely 
impact the input and out- 
put of other stages. There 
are also other issues, such 
as quality control prob- 
lems, that can arise in 
batch manufacturing. 

In contrast to batch- 
wise processing, flow 
processing performs all 
the manufacturing stag- 
es at one location. This 
prevents disruptions in 
drug production when 
a specific plant shuts 
down and __ provides 
greater flexibility in 
production scaling. MIT 
scientists utilized this 
concept of flow process- 
ing in developing their 
prototype. 

They developed a ma- 


‘ chine, which is about the 


same size as a refrigera- 
tor, that can process raw 
materials and produce 
hundreds to thousands 
of drug doses each day. 
The prototype is also de- 
signed to be modular, 
with reconfigurable com- 


PARENTINGPATCH/CC-BY-SA-3.0 
New, portable machines can produce a variety of drugs at a lower cost. 


production of drugs such 
as lidocaine, Valium, Pro- 
zac and Benadryl. 

The processing unit 
starts by using chemi- 
cals and reagents that 
are available from many 
suppliers. Scientists can 
then develop a microliter- 
scale synthetic process for 
small-scale drug produc- 
tion. 

The machine heats and 
pressurizes the reaction 
mixtures to hasten the 
synthesis process, reduc- 
ing the drug’s production 
time from hours to min- 
utes. This combination 
of control conditions also 
produces low-impurity 
profiles. 


_ The synthesized com- 


pounds are continuous- 
ly transferred to other 
modules where purifica- 
tion and formulation oc- 
curs, allowing for high 
productivity and an un- 
interrupted production 
chain. 

Another advantage of 
flow processing is its po- 
tential for making drugs 
that are low in demand 
or very expensive. These 
drugs are termed “orphan 
drugs” because they ei- 
ther treat diseases that 
affect fewer than 200,000 
people in the United 
States or their sales are 
not expected to recover 
the costs of develop- 
ing and producing ‘these 
drugs. 

An example is Pul- 
mozyme, a drug that is 
used to treat cystic fibro- 
sis, which affects about 
70,000 people world- 
wide. Because of the low 
demand for Pulmozyme, 
batch production can be 
very costly for pharma- 
ceutical’ companies, of- 
ten resulting in higher 
drug costs for patients. 

By using flow process- 
ing, manufacturers can 
dedicate a few units to 
the limited production 
of orphan drugs. This al- 
lows for a cheaper, con- 
tinuous supply of medi- 
cations. 

Overall, a _ portable, 
configurable drug manu- 
facturing system offers 
flexibility that is great-. 
er than that of current 
batchwise pharmaceuti- 
cal productions. It can be 
implemented as a backup 
for plant failures, pre- 
venting large bottlenecks 
that can reduce vital drug 
supplies. Perhaps more 
importantly, it may of- 
fer companies the capac- 
ity to produce drugs that 
are currently too costly 
to manufacture, allowing 
patients to obtain previ- 
ously inaccessible medi- 
cations. 


an’ 
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NBA playolis set to 
begin Saturday night 


NBA, From B12 

not quite at the bottom 
of the barrel. The Kings, 
Knicks, Nets and Suns 
lack a strong sense of di- 
rection, but at least have 
light at the end of the 
tunnel. 

The Kings — led by 
star DeMarcus Cousins — 
have some of the pieces to 
look toward contention. 
However, as a 10-year 
playoff drought, as vari- 
ous organizational issues 
have illustrated, Sacra- 
mento is another dys- 
functional franchise’ that 
needs to figure out how 
to point itself in the right 
direction. 

The Knicks have a ris- 
ing star in Kristaps Porz- 
ingis, but his inability 
to coexist with Carmelo 
Anthony persists, and the 
team will probably have 
to move Anthony if they 
want to become serious 
contenders. 

Now come the teams 
that have the pieces to be 


of play- a force to 
off-cali- be reck- 
ber, but oned 
have just with in 
not been the play- | 
able to offs. The 
put it Hawks 
together followed 
yet. The up an 
Bucks, O25 *= 
Magic, standing | 
Nu g- season 
Peek Say last year | 
Pelicans with 
atone. d another | 
Timber- great 
wolves one this 
all have year. Led 
solid MICHAEL TIPTON/CC-BY-SA-2.0 by four 
pieces DeMarcus Cousins and his dysfunctional 1) 2 y- 
in place Kings are stuck ina 10-year playoff slump. gre who 
aa 5 — have 


should all be considered 
as teams ready to contend 
in the next year or so. 

Onto the decent, but 
not quite good enough to 
be considered legitimate 
contenders in the West- 
ern Conference — other- 
wise known as anyone 
not named the Warriors, 
Spurs, Thunder or Clip- 
pers. The Trailblazers 
were a pleasant surprise 
this season after losing 
four of their five starters 
in the offseason. 

The Blazers are led by 
young guards. Damian 
Lillard and CJ. McCol- 
lum, who have taken the 
team. under their wings. 
A certain team in the Bay 
Area has proven the po- 
tential of a guard-centered 
team, so look for Portland 
to improve its frontcourt 
depth in the offseason in 
order to complement Lil- 
lard and McCollum. 

Such transactions will 
make this team even bet- 
ter than it already surpris- 
_ ingly is. The Rockets — 
even if they lose Dwight 
Howard this summer — 
have one of the NBA’s elite 
scorers in James Harden, 
so look for them to regain 
the magic they showed 
last season once again in 
the near future. 

The Grizzlies have 
been absolutely ravaged 
by injuries this season. 
The fact that they are still 


making the playoffs in the © 


ever-competitive Western 
Conference demonstrates 
a lot about their character 
and reaffirms their likeli- 
hood of being serious con- 
tenders next year when 
they are healthy. 

In the Eastern Confer- 
ence, the Bulls and Wiz- 
ards dealt with injuries 
throughout the year but 
still should have been 
able to make the playoffs 
this season. Expect them 
to get back on track next 
season, with Chicago's 
Jimmy Butler and Wash- 


ington’s duo of John Wall 
and Bradley Beal continu- 
ing to become stars in the 
league. 

Besides the Cavaliers 
and Raptors, all of the 
Eastern Conference's 
playoff teams are tightly 
packed together and will 
be giving the top two 
teams a run for their mon- 
ey as they vie for a spot in 
the Finals. Andre Drum- 
mond and Reggie Jackson 
have the Pistons back in 
the playoffs under head 
coach Stan Van Gundy. 
Detroit is a balanced team 
that will not go out quietly. 
A healthy Paul George has 
the Pacers back in the post- 
season after his broken leg 
last season left them just 
barely on the outside of 
the playoffs looking in. 

Kemba Walker and the 
Hornets return to the play- 
offs after an underwhelm- 
ing 2014-2015 season. 
Along with Nicolas Batum 
and a now-healthy Al Jef- 
ferson, the Hornets will be 


made the All-Star Game in 


at least one of the past two | 


seasons, Atlanta’s balance 
has it poised to make an- 
other deep run in the play- 
offs. The Celtics, under 
head coach Brad Stevens 
and led by All-Star Isaiah 
Thomas, have had an ex- 
tremely impressive season 
and possess enough depth 
to go up against any team 
in the league. 

' The Heat is made up 
of young and rising stars 
along with strong and ex- 
perienced veterans. Look 
for three-time champion 
Dwyane Wade and double- 
double and block specialist 
Hassan Whiteside to lead 


the way, with.a possible re-. 


turn from Chris Bosh com- 
ing at some point down the 
road. 

Finally, onto the six 
teams most likely to hoist 
the Larry O’Brien trophy 
come June. 

In the Western Con- 
ference, the Thunder and 
the Clippers are phenom- 
enal teams that have been 
masked by the _histori- 
cal success of their foes; 
however, they could very 
well end up peaking at 
the right time and knock- 
ing them off. When you're 
dealing with Durant and 
Westbrook in Oklahoma 
City and Paul, Griffin and 
Jordan in Los Angeles, all 
bets are off. 

In the Eastern Confer- 
ence, the Raptors have 
had a spectacular season, 
and the Cavaliers have 
done enough to maintain 
the No. 1 seed. LeBron 
and the Cavs will be the 
favorites. to reach the Fi- 
nals, but do not be at all 
surprised if Kyle Lowry, 
DeMar DeRozan and the 
Raptors push themselves 
right past Cleveland. 

Toronto has all the 
pieces in place and having 
beat the Cavs two out of 
three times in the regular 
season, they may just be 
Cleveland's Achilles heel. 
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SPORTS 


M. Lacrosse 
April 9, 2016 
vs. Ohio State University 


W, 13-12 


W. Tennis 
April 9, 2016 
@ Ursinus 


W, 5-4 


APRIL 14, 2016 


JAY SPORTS SCOREBOARD 


Baseball 


April 10, 2016 


vs. Franklin & Marshall 


W, 17-5 


W. Track 


April 9, 2016 


@ Mason Invitational 


No team scoring 


Baseball 
April 10, 2016 
vs. Franklin & Marshall 


W, 11-1 


M. Tennis 
April 9, 2016 
@ Ursinus 


W, 5-4 


M. Tennis 
April 12, 2016 
vs. Franklin & Marshall 


W, 9-0 


M. Track 
April 9, 2016 
@ Mason Invitational 


No team scoring 


D.C. baseball recovering from rocky start 


NATS, FROM B12 
notched 99 RBIs and scored 


| 118 runs while posting an 


excellent .330 batting aver- 
age and 1.109 OPS. 

Besides the power- 
ful presence of Harper, 
the Nationals hope their 


| lineup will be rejuvenated 


with returning players like 
Anthony Rendon, Ryan 
Zimmerman and Jayson 


| Werth, who are all coming 


back from injury-plagued 
seasons last year. When 
healthy, the Nationals’ 
lineup has the potential to 
be very potent, capable of 
scoring a lot of runs and 


putting up big-time num-— 


bers on the scoreboard. © 
On the mound, the Na- 
tionals are led by power- 
arm starting pitchers Max 
Scherzer and Stephen 
Strasburg. In 2015, Scher- 
zer threw two no-hitters 
while sporting a 2.79 
ERA, 276 strikeouts and 
a WHIP of 0.92. Scherzer 
finished fifth in the Na- 
tional League Cy Young 
voting. In limited time 
due to injury, Strasburg 


managed to post an 11-7. 


record while posting a 
3.46 ERA, 155 strikeouts 
and 0.96 WHIP in 23 
games. started. Together, 
this dynamic duo can 
present a real nightmare 
to opposing lineups. 
While the Nationals’ 
organization has high ex- 
pectations for itself and 
is poised to make a run 
for the playoffs, the road 
to capturing the N.L. East 
division title won't be easy. 
A prominent obstacle 
standing in their way is 
the reigning National 
League Champions, the 
New York Mets. A large 
part of the Met’s success 
last season can be attrib- 
uted to the team’s formi- 
dable starting pitching 
rotation. Boasting a trio 


of young, flame-throwing 


pitchers in Matt Harvey, 
Jacob deGrom and Noah 
Syndergaard, the Mets 
possess one of the most 
dominant starting rota- 
tions in Major League 
Baseball. With their elec- 
tric stuff, this young core 
of talent will be haunting 
hitters in the batter’s box 
all season long. 

On the offensive end, 
the Mets’ lineup will be 


ignited by the return of 


Yoenis Cespedes, as he re- 
signed with the Mets to a 
three-year deal worth $75 
million. Cespedes will be 
a major key to the Mets’ 


offense along with cap-— 


tain David Wright, Lucas 


Duda and Curtis Grand- | 


erson. 
Down in Miami, ‘the 


Marlins are looking to 
contend in the N.L. East 
as well. After hiring new 
manager, Don Mattingly, 
the Marlins are look- 
ing to turn around their 
franchise and build a 
winning culture. High- 
lighted by — superstar- 
slugger Giancarlo Stan- 
ton, speedster and hitting 
machine Dee Gordon and 
ace pitcher Jose Fernan- 
dez, the Marlins possess a 
solid core of young talent 
that will be a tough team 
to compete with. 

At the bottom of the di- 
vision, the Atlanta Braves 


Scherzer and Strasburg, 
the Nationals are poised 
to rebound from last year 
and make a deep run in 
the postseason. 

As for the reigning 
N.L. MVP, he’s feeling 
pretty confident and has 
high expectations of his 
team this coming season. 

Harper told the Wash- 


and Philadelphia Phillies | 
are in rebuilding stages of —| 


their respective franchises. 
Neither team will really be 
a legitimate contender for 
the N.L. East Division title. 

With the beginning of 
the 2016 regular season 
underway, the Nationals 


have high hopes of finish- 


ing at the top of the divi- 
sion come September. Led 
by the mighty bat of Bryce 
Harper and pitching aces 


ington Post, “We're a great 
team, we're a great organi- 
zation. I think we have the 
staff, I think we have the 
coaches and manager to 
do it, and I truly think we 
have the lineup to be one 
of the best lineups in all 
of baseball. Very excited 
for this year to come, and 
we'll see what happens.” 


aca CC-BY-SA2.0: 
Jayson. Werth wil look to bounce hack from a subpar 2015 for the Nats. 


Track tunes up for Centennial Tourney 


TRACK, From B12 

and just ran through the 
wind as fast as I could.” 

The freshman will 
continue to focus on the 
middle-distance events, 
primarily the 800m and 
the 1500m races, going 
forward this season. With 


Gottuso and senior Billy 
Scola. 

However, it was the 
field events that were the 
highlight of the day for 


‘the men’s team. Junior 


Andrew Bartnett added 
another first place fin- 
ish to his successful year. 


a strong Bartnett 
start to Wii 0=en 
her spring the pole 
season, vault 
D’Addario at the 
is hopeful Mason 
to compete Invite 
at the Con- against a 
Feren'ce stacked 
Champi- D-1 field, 
onship.. _jump- 
The race, ing to a 
which height of 
takes place 5.2 0ms 
toward Bartnett 
the end of was fol- 
the year, lowed by 
would sopho- 
give _ her HOPKINSSPORTSCOM m o re 
the chance ~ Megan McDonald led the team, posting team- 
to compete _ strong times in the 100m and 200m, mat e 
against AMIS esx 
some of Kossak, 
the top girls in the Con- who successfully cleared 
ference. a height of 4.18m. 

The Hopkins men sim- Although the teams 
ilarly saw some strong finished with slower 


performances throughout 
the day. The mid-distance 
team was led by sopho- 
more Brandon Fielder. in 
the 1500m race. 

Fielder crossed the line 


in 4:03.31 followed by his 


teammates senior Sam 


t 


times than usual due to 
the harsh wind condi- 
tions, Hopkins finished 
the day with several solid 
performances. _ 

At the conclusion. of 
the meet, the Dartmouth 
College women took the 


ay 


needy eas Ei) 


team title with a total of » 
120 points along with the 
Navy men, who totaled 
131 points. 

This weekend, Hop- 
kins will be back to com- 
pete at the Multi Meet 
on Thursday and Friday. 
Then on Saturday, the Jays. 
will compete in their only 
home meet of the year 
at the Hopkins/ Loyola 
track. 


“Since the weather is - 


finally nice, everyone is 
eager to run fast times 
because there should 
be some good competi- 
tion,” D’Addario said. 
“Hopefully some of us 
will qualify for nation- 
als.” 


event, both the men’s 
and women’s teams are 
eager to face the stiff 
competition ahead. Like- 
wise, they are hoping to 
see some fast times and 
personal bests on their 
home track. The Hop- 
kins/Loyola Invitational 
is planned to kick off this 


peta April 16, at 10 


“I will be one of the 
team’s last tune-ups be- 


Excited for the home ' 


fore conference and then — 


regional and > national 


championships. Expecté- 
tions are running high 
considering the success 
both teams have had al 


tr 
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SPORTS 


Time an integral facet Track teams hold 5k in support of teammate 
of the sporting world 


Devin Tucker 
Dev's Corner 


ime always 
has its nose 
in our busi- 
ness. Whether 
it’s trying to 
make it to class, practice 
or work, there’s always an 
ongoing internal battle to 
conquer or, at least, cor- 
* respond with time. My 
mother, Janine Tucker, 
has coached women’s la- 
crosse her entire life and 
fully understands the im- 
portance that time plays 
in any sport. She would 
always say, “If you're ear- 
ly you're on time, if you’re 
on time you're late and 
if you're late don’t even 
bother going.” 

Time is an_ especially 
critical thing in sports, as 
seen in the NCAA Champi- 
onship,,where a hundredth 
of a second could have com- 
pletely changed the out- 
come of the game. I've heard 
the quote that “football is 
a game of inches,” uttered 
a million times. Though 
the quote makes complete 
sense, this is also quantifi- 
able in temporal terms. 

Sports are games of sec- 
onds and further fractions 
of seconds. As an ode to 
the-pivotal nature of time, 

go want to talk about some 
of my brother’s battles 
with time. 
When I was a junior in 
high. school,... my, Jacrosse 


team (Gilman) was com- 


peting for the Maryland 
Interscholastic Athletic 
Association (MIAA) semi- 
inal against our arch rival 
Boys” LatinsBoys’ Latin has 
earned some national rec- 
ognition as the best team 
in the country in the recent 
years after my graduation. 
The games between our two 
teams were always close 
with a single goal having 
decided the last five con- 
tests. 

The game got off to a 
slow and choppy start, 
with each team playing 
solid defense, and not giv- 
ing up many goals. The 
score was 3-3 after the first 
half, and neither team was 
giving an inch. When we 
came back out, the timing 
of the game did not play 
to our favor. Boys’ Latin. 


scored three goals over the 
third period and continued 


seconds on shots, ground 


our team flared and we 


for unnecessary roughness 


| ing 


By MAGGIE SPITZER 
Staff Writer 


This past Homecom- 
weekend featured 


| not only a double-header 
to best us by fractions of | 


sweep for baseball and 


| an exciting win for men’s 
balls and precision pass- | 
ing. As the game began to | 
wind down, tempers on | 


lacrosse but also a victory 
for a great cause. 
In support of the Lym- 


| phoma Research Founda- 
committed two penalties | 


in an embarrassing display 


of a lack of discipline. 
Although we received 
two penalties, a Boys’ Latin 


player made an immature | 


comment that cost him an 
unsportsmanlike conduct 
penalty, giving us the ball. 


There were only 62 seconds | 


left in the game, our time 
was running out. We started 


the offensive possession with | 


dwindling hope. 


With a last ditch effort | 


from deep, my _ brother 


zoomed past the goalie 
and into the back of the 


tion, the Hopkins track 
and field program held its 
14th-Annual Blue Jay 5k 
last Saturday morning. 
There are over 761,000 
people in the United 
States living with or in 


| remission from lympho- 
| ma (both Hodgkin’s and 
| Non-Hodgkin's). 


In memory and honor 
of former Hopkins cross- 


| country athlete Rebecca 


Grande, who passed away 
from non-Hodgkin's lym- 
phoma in the fall of 2012, 


| the race aimed to bring 
Ryan let a shot fly that | 


net, making the score 6-4 | 
with under a minute re- | 


maining. We considered 


this goal at best an at- | 
tempt to spare our dig- | 
nity but got the ball back | 


on the ensuing faceoff. In 
the following haphazard 
sequence of events, my 


neighbor and current re- | 
cently graduated Notre | 


Dame lacrosse 
Conor Doyle squeezed the 


| alike,” 


player | 


ball into the back of the net | 


in an incredible effort play. 

With only 30 seconds 
remaining, we now felt 
the timing shift. Our will- 
ingness to win had finally 
opened a window. Ina final 
draining effort, my brother 
won the faceoff and ran 
the ball down. He success- 


fully surpassed four differ- | 


ent. defenders,. put the ball 
through the goalie’s legs, 


“tied the game and sent it 


into overtime. 

.When overtime came, 
we were counting down 
each second until we would 


win the game. The mo- | 
mentum had shifted in our | 


favor, and we sensed the 


good fortune. Withinamin- | 


ute of overtime, my brother 


mate Justin George, ran 
down the side alley and 
buried it with ease. This 
won the game and sent us 
to the championship that 
we would eventually win. 
Timing doesn’t just 
shift at random chance but 
changes due to an internal 
desire to play the game and 
a desire for victory that 
sometimes only comes in 
extremely desperate situa- 


tions, 


M. Lax fights for the 
win at Homewood 


M. LAX, From B12 
did what we had to do, 
and everyone played 
how they know how to 
play.” 

The Jays go on the road 
for their next two games, 
facing Penn State Univer- 
‘sity and Michigan State 
Univeristy, before coming 
home to face the Univer- 
sity of Maryland Terrapins 
in the final game of the 
regular season. The Jays 
have not fared well on the 


road so far this year, with | 


a losing record on the road 
compared to a 4-1 home 
record. 

“The loss at Rutgers 
was a tough one, especial- 
ly without Coach [Pietra- 
mala],” Turnbaugh said. 

~ Pietramala missed the 
previous four games due 
to a health issue, but his 
presence was felt in his re- 


BW 


turn to the field this past 
Saturday. 

Turnbaugh acknowl- 
edged the extra boost that 
he provided, which gave 
the Jays some extra con- 
fidence to perform on the 
field. 

Turnbaugh is hopeful 
for the rest of the season, 
citing the Jays’ confidence. 

“As a team, we've hit 
that turning point where 
we're playing well, have 
confidence in each other 
and know [that] each 
other.can play well,” the 
goalie said. “These last 
few games are going to 
be a tough, good chal- 
lenge for us, and I know 
we can do well.” 

The Jays face the Penn 
State University Nittany 


Lions this Saturday under 


the lights. Faceoff is at 7 
p.m. at State College, Pa. 
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awareness to the cause 
and raise money for more 
research efforts. 

“Tt raises thousands 
of dollars for two great 
causes (lymphoma _re- 
search and our team) but 
it is also a fun event that 
brings students together, 
athletes and non-athletes 
junior Mitchell 
Keller said. “It’s also not 
just students! Lots of peo- 
ple from the community 
and parents of students 
come out to run.” 

With sponsorships 
from local organizations 
including Potbelly’s, Miss 
Shirley’s, Pete’s Grille and 
the Green Spring Racquet 
Club, the track program 
was able to put together 
this great fundraiser. 

“As a team, we all con- 
tacted sponsors and, see- 
ing that there’s about 120 
of us, we had a far reach. 
We also had some fund- 


raisers at Insomnia and 
Potbelly, and other small 
fundraisers around cam- 
pus,” freshman Jaynie 
Criscione said. Criscione 
competes in sprints and 
jumps for the women’s 
track team. 

That effort paid off 
since this year’s atten- 
dance was higher than it 
ever has been, with 299 
runners finishing. 

With a 9:45 a.m. start 
between the Cordish La- 
crosse Center and the 
baseball field, the runners 
raced through campus 
and out by the Baltimore 
Museum of Art. 

The second mile took 
them back through cam- 
pus, past the Milton S. 
Eisenhower Library, 
around the beach and up 
N. Charles Street. From 
there they crossed to- 
ward the western edge 
of campus near San Mar- 
tin Drive and the Stoney 
Run River before head- 
ing up E. University 
Parkway. 

Along the route, run- 
ners encountered mem- 
bers of the Hopkins track 
and field team lining the 
edges of the path. 

“The event itself is a 
lot of fun for everyone 
involved because it is 
a beautiful course that 
takes you through the 
whole campus where you 
can run by your friends 
and show your support. 
People also love that 
the track team lines the 
course as “course mar- 
shals” but we are basical- 
ly just there to cheer peo- 
ple along,” Keller said. 

The race culminated 
around the track in the 
stadium, with the finish 
line in the middle of the 
Homewood Field... .— _.. 

“It finishes under a big 


blow up finish line with 
music and food and it is 
a nice reward for non- 
athletes who aren’t used 
to having people cheering 
for them for working out 
and having people wait- 
ing to congratulate them 
when they finish. There 
are lots of great prizes 
too,” Keller said. 

Ryan Spangler was 
the first to cross the fin- 
ish line with a time of 15 
minutes and 38 seconds. 
Andrew Ceruzzi came in 
eight seconds later, fol- 
lowed by Nathan Dordai 
as the third place finisher 
overall. 

Numerous athletes 
from other Hopkins ath- 
letics programs, including 
members of the volley- 
ball, football, wrestling, 
basketball and_ lacrosse 
teams, also came out to 
show their support. 

“It was a great way to 
end an off-weekend for 
us! It was.the perfect day 
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Spangler crossed the finish line after 15 minutes to earn first place. 


campus with some team- 
mates and friends, and 
to help support another 
sports team and lympho- 
ma research. The course 
throughout campus was 
really creative and fun!” 
senior Josie George, a 
member of the women’s 
lacrosse team, said. 

The final tally of prof- 
its and money raised for 
the Lymphoma Research 
Foundation will be to- 
taled soon, but the event 
already united students, 
student athletes and com- 
munity members alike for 
a greater purpose. 

“The Blue Jay 5k is the 
epitome of the team spirit 
and camaraderie that the 
track/cross country team 
has. Though putting on 
the event is a lot of work, 
there’s definitely a re- 
warding feeling knowing 
that the event was suc- 
cessful and that you're 
supporting such a mean- 
Ea aoe Criscione. 
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W. Tennis wins one, drops another this weekend 


By ANDREW JOHNSON 


| Staff Writer 
received a pass from class- | 


This past weekend, 
the women’s tennis team 
faced a doubleheader 
against two quality oppo- 
nents. Facing a home and 
road tilt against the Ur- 
sinus College Bears and 
the 11th-ranked Carnegie 
Mellon University Tar- 
tans, the 12th-ranked Jays 
beat the former while fall- 
ing to the latter in a nar- 
row defeat. 

Hopkins now moves to 
9-3 on the season, while 
their record in the Cen- 
tennial improved to a per- 
fect 5-0. Both squads were 
driven indoors due to the 
unreasonably cold weath- 
er that has swept through 
the region in recent days, 
an impact which the ath- 
letes revealed is never an 
easy adjustment. Indoor 
courts tend to play much 
faster, and most of the 
team had very little ex- 
perience playing on the 
surface regularly until 
inclement weather forced 
them indoors. 

These sentiments were 
expressed by the dynamic 
doubles team of junior 
Anna Kankanala and se- 
nior Olivia Kasten, who 
both expressed how proud 
they were that their team- 
mates were able to per- 
form so admirably in these 
tough circumstances. 

“The conditions during 
the Ursinus match were 
definitely challenging. We 
had to play the match in- 
doors and that took some 
adjusting because the sur- 
face was much faster than 
a regular tennis court. 
The team did a great job 
of adapting to the courts 
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and fighting through a 
difficult match.” Kank- 
anala said. 

Kasten reiterated what 
Kankanala said. 

“The girls that went 
to Ursinus were at a real 
disadvantage because we 
had to play indoors due to 
weather. The courts were 
the fastest any of us had 
ever played on, and they 
were incredibly difficult 
to get used to. Luckily, I 
figured out how to play 
on the courts in the mid- 
dle of doubles and early 
into singles. Being able 
to adapt and change my 
game led me to a solid 
doubles victory and a rel- 
atively easy singles win,” 
Kasten said. 

The Bears took two of 
three doubles matches 
against the Jays to open 
up the contest, but Kas- 
ten and Kankanala would 
respond decisively and 
close the deficit with a 
momentum shifting 8-5 
victory at first doubles. 
To open up singles play, 
Kankanala would level 
the match at 2-2 with a. 
decisive 6-4, 6-2 victory at 
first. Kasten would follow 
with a resounding vic- 
tory of her own at second 


to put the Jays up three 


matches to two. Hopkins 
would drop their subse- 
quent matches at third 
and fourth, entering the 
final two singles matches 
facing a 4-3 deficit. 
However, the doubles 
pairing of freshman Ka- 
tie Gauch and_ senior 
Andrea Joseph would re- 
deem themselves in sin- 
gles competition and seal 
the victory for the Jays. 
Gauch leveled the contest 
at four games a piece with 


a 7-6(11), 6-1 win at fifth, 
while Joseph clinched the 
win for the Jays at sixth 
with a pair of 6-3 victo- 
ries. 

In Baltimore, the other 
half of the team was in ac- 
tion against an excellent 
Carnegie Mellon squad. 
The Jays battled against the 
Tartans, but lost a number 
of matches by narrow mar- 
gins and ultimately could 
not prevail against one of 
the top teams in the nation. 
While the Jays did not pro- 
duce the result they want- 
ed against Carnegie Mel- 
lon, the entire team should 
be proud of their resiliency 
and fight in these tough 
conditions. 

- Kasten has had an ex- 
cellent career as-a key con- 
tributor in both singles and 
doubles competitions, and 
she will leave behind an 
impressive legacy as a Hop- 
kins athlete. When asked to 
reflect on her time as a Blue 
Jay, Kasten said that her fa- 
vorite part of tennis at Hop- 
kins were the incredibly 
strong bonds and lifelong 


friendships she forged with 
her teammates. 
“I couldn't imagine 


my life at Hopkins with- 
out tennis. The relation- 
ships I've made through 
workouts, practices, away 
matches and spring break 
trips are ones that Ill keep 
for the rest of my life,” Kas- 
ten said. “My teammates 
have been the best part 
about my experience on 
the tennis team, and they 
will also be what I miss» 
most about the team after ° 
graduation.” 

The Jays remain one. 
of the top teams in the . 
country at their level and . 
should be a strong con- . 
tender to win the Centen- - 
nial Conference and make : 
a deep run in NCAAs. ; 
Catch them back in ac- . 
tion when they én Wash- . 
ington College at home : 
on April 17. This. crucial » 
Centennial Conference» 
matchup will take place at | 
1 p.m. on the tennis courts } 
as Hopkins looks to run , 
their Conference record 
to a perfect 6-0. 
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Kankanala fights hard in a matchup against No. 11 Carnegie Mellon. 
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Dip You 
KNow? 


Every year, the Hopkins men’s 
and women’s track and field 
team hold a 5k to support 
lymphoma? 


Aprit 14, 2016 


CALENDAR 


Saturday 


Baseball vs. Swarthmore, 12:30 p.m. 
M. Tennis vs. Haverford, 12:00 p.m. 
W. Tennis @ Mary Washington, 


1 p.m. 


M. Lax tops OSU in 
homecoming thriller 


By MATT MIYAMOTO 
For The News-Lé tter 


Neither the spring 
snowfall nor unseason- 
ably cold weather could 
stop large numbers of 
alumni, students, par- 
ents and lacrosse fans 
from packing The Nest 
for this year’s edition of 
the Hopkins Homecom- 
ing game. 

The Blue Jays, looking 
to recover from a Confer- 
ence loss versus Rutgers 
University, faced the Ohio 
State University Buckeyes 
powerhouse on April 2. 

The Buckeyes’ faceoff 
specialist, junior Jake 
Withers, started off hot 
from the faceoff circle, 
winning all tries in the 
first quarter and 12 of 
15 in the first half, in- 
ducing four first half 
faceoff violations for the 
‘Jays, giving Ohio State a 
plethora of early posses- 
sions. 

The game started off 
as a back and forth af- 
fair, with the Jays and the 
Buckeyes both showing 
the offensive spark neces- 
sary to keep up with the 
other. 

Senior Hopkins attack- 
man Ryan Brown high- 
lighted “the Jay “attack, 
scoring three goals in the 
game, his seventh multi- 
goal game of the season. 

Buckeye junior mid- 
fielder Johnny Pearson, 
however, was the game’s 
leading scorer, netting 
four- goals, each one fol- 
lowing a goal from Hop- 
kins. 

The Jays looked to be 
in control of the game 
midway through the 
third quarter, holding the 
largest lead of the game 
with a 10-6 score, but 


the Buckeyes rallied and 
scored three unanswered 
goals, to keep it close for 
the duration of the game. 

The Buckeyes had a 
chance to tie with under a 
minute remaining, but the 
Jays defense held strong 
and forced an errant shot 
and a turnover to seal the 
13-12 victory. 

Hopkins sophomore 
goalie Brock Turnbaugh 
had a breakout game, ac- 
cumulating 13 saves and 
his first Conference win. 
He attributes his play in 
the cage to increasing ex- 
perience. 

“My first start at the 
beginning of the year was 
pretty crazy,” Turnbaugh 
said. “As the year has 
gone on, I’ve been learn- 
ing and getting better. 
It’s not just my confidence 
going up, but I’ve gotten 


more comfortable with © 


the game and playing.” 
Although the Jays sur- 
rendered 12 goals to the 


Buckeyes, Turnbaugh has | 
seen progress in the de- | 


fense’s play as a unit. 
“The defense has 
grown throughout the 
year, showing great im- 
provement,” © Turnbaugh 
said. “We've been play- 
ing well with each other 
and have become a lot 


more comfortable with 
each other.” 
Turnbaugh weighed 


stop to seal the victory, 
which had the Home- 
wood faithful on the 
edge of their seats. 

“Yd be lying if I said 
there weren't any nerves,” 
Turnbaugh said. “We 


have had our fair share of * 


games that were tied with 

30 seconds left, but this 

time we went out and 
See M. LAX, pace B11 


Historic NBA regular 
season draws to a close 


Daniel Landy 
Sportpinion 


Wow. Was this NBA 
regular season one to re- 
member or what? From 
Steph Curry and Golden 
State making history to 
Kobe Bryant walking off 
the floor for the final time, 
there have been a number 
of moments, records and 
plays that will be remem- 
bered as some of basket- 
ball’s greatest highlights. 

But the fun is just get- 
ting started, and the next 
two months will elevate 
the Association to even 
greater heights. Let's 
take a look at where all 
30 teams stand after 82 
games. 

Starting with the teams 
that are straight up ter- 

_ tible — that means you, 
Sixers and Lakers. These 
two teams are going to be 
living and dying by their 
draft picks for a while. But 
wait, isn’t that what the 
Sixers have been sayin; 
for yearsnow? 

There is no other way 
to put it: The Sixers team 
that has been on display 
over the past several years 

% f 
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is the most dysfunctional | 


and embarrassing fran- 
chise in sports history. 

As for the Lakers, five- 
time champion Kobe Bry- 
ant, one of the greatest 
winners the game has 


ever seen, enters the pan-. 


theon of the NBA‘s leg- 
ends as a loser? 

If not for Philadelphia, 
the Lakers would also be 
going down among the 
worst teams ever, which is 
a humongous disappoint- 
ment considering how 
great of a celebration this 
season should have and 
could have been in Los An- 
geles. The Sixers and Lak- 
ers are complete disgraces 
and will look to build for 
the future in the draft. 

_ They, along with the 
upcoming teams, hope to 
land Louisiana State Uni- 
versity sensation Ben Sim- 
mons, who sits atop a deep 
draft class that also con- 
sists of Duke University’s 


Brandon Ingram, Wooden. 


Award winner Buddy 
Hield out of Oklahoma 
State University and Croa- 
tian stud Dragan Bender. 
_Let’s move onto th 
teams that are close to but 
See NBA, pace B10- 
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By STEPHEN HUIE 
For The News-Letter 


After failing to reach 
the postseason and an 
overall disappointing 
campaign last year, reign- 
ing National League MVP 
Bryce Harper’ is excited 
about the new season 
and is looking forward to 
leading the Nationals to a 
playoff berth this year. 

For one thing, Harper 
is eager and ready to work 
with: some new mem- 
bers of the coaching staff. 
With the firing of former 
manager Matt Williams, 
the Nationals have hired 
Dusty Baker to take his 
place. Baker has years of 
coaching experience as 
he’s had managerial stints 
with the San Francisco Gi- 
ants, Chicago Cubs and, 
most recently, the Cincin- 
nati Reds during the 2008- 
2013 seasons. 

Baker has a reputation 
for being a “player's man- 
ager,” and Harper defi- 
nitely appreciates the new 
face in the clubhouse. 

‘Harper: talked about 
adjusting to his new man- 
ager. 

“It’s been a blast — 
being able to play for a 
manager that really un- 
derstands the grind of 
162, is definitely all about 


pects of life off the field 
as well as on the field — 
we're very excited to have 
him,” Harper told the 
MLB Network. 

- Some other key addi- 
tions to the team include 
the signing of former 
‘New York Mets second- 
baseman Daniel Murphy 
-and Toronto Blue Jays out- 
fielder Ben Revere. 

Murphy is coming off 
an incredible post-season 
where he launched seven 
homeruns, collected 19 
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family, understands as- - 


Women’s Tennis: 
1-1 for the Weekend 


This past weekend the Lady Jays 
went 1-1 as they took on both the 
Bears of Ursinus College and No. 
11 Carnegie Mellgn University. 
Although the Jays fought hard, 
they could only pull out a victory 
against Ursinus.. 
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hits and scored 13 runs in 
just 14 games. 

With clutch _ hitting 
and a monstrous batting 
average, Murphy helped 
lift the Mets past the Los 
Angeles Dodgers in the 
National League  Divi- 


‘sion Series (NLDS) and 


Chicago Cubs in the Na- 
tional League Champi- 
onship Series (NLCS) on 
their way to reaching the 
World Series for the first 
time since 2000. 

By signing Murphy to 


M. and W. Track 
ok for lymphoma 


On Saturday, the men’s and 
women’s track and field teams held 
their 14th consecutive 5k for lym- 
phoma in honor of a former team- 
mate who was taken too soon by the 
terrible disease. Many Jays partici- 


pated in the race. 


Nats look to bounce hack from discouraging 2015 


in on the final defensive | 


a three-year, $37.5 million 
dollar contract, the Nation- 
als are adding a strong and 
much-needed left-handed 


batter to supplement the 


Nationals’ lineup. 

With the departure 
of the Nationals’ former 
leadoff-hitter, | Denard 
Span, Revere will serve 
to fill his void and act 
as a speedy, table-setter 
at the top of the batting 
order. 

Aside from Span, some 
other prominent subtrac- 
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tions from the Nationals’ 
roster include shortstop 
Ian Desmond and starting 
pitchers Jordan Zimmer- 
mann and Doug Fister. 

Despite these transac- 
tions, the core of the team 
is still intact. 

Of course, young phe- 
nom Bryce Harper will 
lead the charge as he 
looks to replicate his stel- 
lar MVP performance 
from last season, in which 
he blasted 42 homers, 

See NATS, pace B10 


Track competes at Mason Invite 


By EMILIE HOFFER 
For The News-Letter 


This past Saturday, the 
men’s and women’s track 
and field teams traveled 


-down to Fairfax, Va. to 
-race in the 2016 Mason 


Spring Invitational. At the 
meet, hosted by George 
Mason University, Hop- 
kins faced a competitive 
field consisting of mostly 
D-I teams. 

' The Jays were able to 
hold their own against 
the tough competition 
and grim racing condi- 
tions. The near-freezing 
temperature, hail and 30 
mph winds did not stop 
the Jays from continuing 


their successful season on ~ 


the track. 

The women were led 
in the sprints by senior 
Megan McDonald, who 
raced in both the 100m 
and the 200m. She clocked 


times of 13.02 and 26.89 in - 


the events, respectively. 
In the 400m race, team- 
mate sophomore Caroline 
Smith also had a great per- 


_ formance despite the con- 


Res 


ditions. The sophomore, 
who normally competes 
in mid-distance events, 
finished the one lap sprint 
in a time of 1:02.45. | 
~The middle-distance 
crew also had a success- 
ful showing at the -In- 
vite. The Jays were led in 
the 800m race by fresh- 
man Gina _ D’Addario, 
who crossed the line 
with a time of 2:23.83. 
Just two seconds behind 
D’Addario was her class- 


Junior Andrew Bartnett won the pole vault with a 


(pa 


mate Erin Brush, who 
crossed the line with a 
time of 2:25. Impressively, 
this was the D’Addario’s 
first race back after three 
months of nursing an in- 
jury during the indoor 
season. 

“I did not think I was 
going to be the top Hop- 
kins finisher,” D'Addario 
said. “I just wanted to 
race and did not care what 
time I got. I got.on the line 

See TRACK, Pace B10 | 
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